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FRANK’S STRATAGEM. 

BY MISS FLOREJJCE V. EOGEBS. 


CHAPTER I. 

Miss Amanda Melbourne was forty—or 
professed to be. With a lady, Teracity on that 
1 oint is generally good; so we will chronicle 
her as four times ten. Forty summers had 
left a wonderful bloo'm on her cheek—or else 
it was rabbit's paw lightly touched to a mys¬ 
terious pink powder, in an oval box with lid 
all covered with gilt and French words, and 
conveyed therefrom to the sallow cheek of the 
youthful Miss Amanda. Her teeth looked 
splendidly. She said it was natural to the 
family; her father’s teeth were all sound when 
he died, at the advanced age of seventy. So 
most of people envied her that natural beauty 
of her family—a set of splendid teeth, but I 
learned she paid money for them; and spirits, 
that walk when 

“ Night, driven along by the hours, has reached the 
middle of its orbit,” 

would back me up .in the assertion, had they 
taken an airy stroll through Miss Melbourne’s 
chamber, at that hobgoblin hour; for there 
they reposed in a tumbler of cold water, every 
night, on a table near her bed. She was very 
precautions to place the stand near her bed, 
in case of fire I suppose, for I verily believe 
she would have perished in the fiames rather 
than let the world know her strong, sound 
teeth decayed and dropped out in a single 
night! 

And then those tresses! black, glossy and 
heavy. She sported a waterfall, too, Miss 
Amanda did, voluminous as any girl at seven¬ 
teen ; but the waterfall, with its beaded net, 
decked the aforesaid stand, each night also, 
and a front piece coiled itself around the 
aforesaid tumbler. 

There was another article that mingledwith 
the group of “make-ups,” ou that stand. 
There was a pair of them. 

I will tell you how I learned the above. 
One morning I had risen early, and stepped 
from my window to the roof of the piazza, and 
went round to her sleeping-room window. It 
was very warm weather, and Miss Melbourne 
had been so indiscreet as to leave her window 
open and curtain up. So I opened the blinds, 
to bid her good-morning, and O horror! there 
laid an old lady, white-headed, toothless, 


cheekless I might almost say, for there were 
two deep holes where her cheeks usually 
were. The sun shone full upon her sallow 
face, and kissed her white eyebrows, and I 
hastily closed the blinds for fear of awakening 
her, and hurried back to my apartments. 
The array*on the stand had not escaped my 
eye, and had I not seen them, I should have 
been in great doubt whether that great-grand¬ 
mother looking woman was Miss Melbourne, 
forty, or some ancient, dilapidated relation of 
whose arrival I had not learned. But I knew 
the teeth, the graduated beads on that net, 
etc., but what in the name of Art, was that 
pair of things beside them ? * 

Curiosity was strong at eighteen, so taking 
ofi* my slippers, I glided round to her window 
again, and peered through the blinds. 

Miss Melbourne was sitting on the edge of 
the bed, trying to shake off “ death’s counter¬ 
feit,” by rubbing her eyes and giving musical 
little yawns—occasionally varying the per¬ 
formance by stroking her shoulder, as if coax¬ 
ing off the rheumatism. 

At this juncture, my handkerchief had 
almost disappeared, in my mouth, and both 
hands were clapped to my sides, to prevent 
explosion which might give warning to the 
enemy that I was in ambush; for I was bound 
to discover where that pair of pear-shaped, 
gutta-percha articles went, on Miss Melbourne. 

While waiting for that denouement, I be¬ 
held what surprised me still more. As I live. 
Miss Melbourne reached down and brought 
from under the bed—an artificial leg! I al¬ 
ways noticed a fault about her walk, but I 
thought it an attempt at the “Grecian 
wiggle,” so fashionable now-a-days. 

At this juncture I was shaking visibly, and 
the handkerchief performed but half duty, for 
te-he was audible several times. Jnst then 
appeared my dear Frank, in the garden be¬ 
low, and commenced pelting me with gravel 
stones. Saucy fellow! to take advantage of 
my powerless position. 

“ Good-morning,” he shouted; but I only 
shook my head at him, and placed my finger 
on my lips. 

“ What are you doing at that window ? 
where’s your slippers ?” were questions which 
followed, when I enjoined silence. 
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Turning round to give hini a frown, and 
show my displeasure in the mostefiBcient and 
silent manner, I beheld him clambering up 
the trellis, saying: 

“ If there is anything special to see, HI see 
it,” 

I leaned over the edge of the piazza and 
took out my pen-knife and embroidery scissors, 
my only weapons, 

“ How, Frank,” I whispered, “ if yon don’t 
get down immediately, I’il cat your fingers 
and clip your moustache.” And as he was still 
rebellious, I suited the action to the word 
and drew blood on that dear hand, and clip¬ 
ped off the tuming-up hairs at the extremity 
of his moustache. 

“By Jove!” he exclaimed; and he wiped 
the wounded hand on my span clean white 
wrapper. 

■With that I gave him a gentle push that 
considerably accelerated his downward move¬ 
ment. 

Once safe on the ground he looked up, Ins 
face filled with alarm. 

“ "What ^ you, Kate ? gone crazy? look¬ 
ing in people’s windows, slashing off, without 
mercy, a fellow’s whiskers, and chopping up 
his hands! what in time is up ?” 

“ Xow Frank,” I whispered, “ go away, be 
a good boy. I am making a discovery. I 
will tell you all about it by-and-by,” and back 
I tripped, to the blinds. 

Hiss Helboume was now adding the finish¬ 
ing touches to her head gear, and my heart 
sank for fear those mysterious articles had 
gone to their duty. No, there they were, on 
the bureau, and Hiss Helboume took them 
up and slipped both into her mouth—one 
each side! Then I beheld a sudden plump¬ 
ness to her face, and the mysteiy was out; 
and I left Just as the rabbit’s paw descended 
to the oval box. 

“Humph!” I ejaculated, as I entered my 
own window, “ she stretches her cheeks over 
them to paint more easily, just as an artist 
stretches his canvas in a frame.” 

But what a predicament I was in! Hy 
wrapper must be changed. My hair all in 
disorder, where little slivers in the blinds h'ad 
caught it; nay pet handkerchief, with its red 
stripe and fluted border, very much resembled 
a dishcloth! but U was worth it—the dis¬ 
covery I had made w’as of inestimable value 
to me. 

Frank was my lover, and a dear, good souL 
Hy Uncle Henry was Hiss Helbonme’s lover. 
This was my uncle’s house, and Miss Mel¬ 


bourne was here on a visit. Uncle Henry 
had met her at some watering-place, and she 
had captivated his bachelor heart; and,though 
he was fifty-five, he appeared as foolish over^ 
her as my Frank did over me. 

She was very rich, and I sometimes thought, 
her estate, on the hanks of the Hudson, 
where he had visited her several times, weigh¬ 
ed something in the balance, with uncle’s 
love; but, if so, he didn’t betray. They were 
soon to be married, and she had shown con¬ 
siderable authority in the house whose mis¬ 
tress I had been so long; and, moreover, had 
turned up her nose a little higher than nature 
made it to turn, at my Frank. * 

“A graceless scamp,” 1 heard her say, one 
evening, to Uncle Henry, “ is that boy who 
visits Kate.” Explanation; Prank'covered 
her poodle with burs, and Miss Melbourne’s 
maid was two days extricating them from his 
fleecy covering—and she knew the culprit. 
“Yes,”- she continued, “a graceless scamp! 
and Harry dear, (my dignified uncle, “ Harry 
dear.^’) if he is to become a member of yonr 
family, I think I shall go back to Maple Hall 
(her home), and rerign my sweet hope,” 

A short argument here ensued, but uncle 
got the best of it. Seeing which way the 
wind blew, sbe finally sided round, and con¬ 
cluded to look over Frank’s misdemeanors, 
with the final burst of: 

“ I always did hate a West Point popinjay! 
there were several at Saratoga last summer; 
but FU never leave one cent of my property 
to her, if she marries him. I haven’fa rela¬ 
tion in the world, but I’ll found a hospital, 
before be shall squander my money, after I 
am gone.” 

A flood of tears would have followed, if she 
had not been afraid of the paint; as it was 
she carried her handkerchief to her eyes, and 
gave a couple of hysterical sobs that would 
have done Justice to a first-class actress ou 
the stage. 

Hereupon, my Uncle Henry stroked that 
wig—I wish it had dropped off!—and said: 

“ I’ll see about it.” 

So we were enemies, she and I, from that 
moment. If I could get her out of our house 
and uncle disenchanted! 

That evening, I unfolded our prospects to 
Frank, and we drew, in words, many a raili-- 
tary plan to rout the enemy and gain our 
old ground with nncle; for he cert^nly 
showed signs of going over with the old m^d, 
in opinion. He even called my dear Frank, 
3fr. Thornton, on several occasions I 
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Kow, if there was anything uncle despised, 
it was deception. 

“ Don’t!’* he exclaimed, once, to me, when 
he caught me crimping my hair. “ You can’t 
add to the beauty of those heavy, black braids, 
by those frivolous crimps, stuck up on your 
head. Be natural, girl.” 

And he was going to marry a woman so 
natural! Wbat would he do, the first morn 
of the honeymoon, to find Miss Melbourne so 
transformed I bald-headed, one legged, bleach¬ 
ed eyewinkers and witliout those—the—the— 
that pair of things 1 

So I thought, as I donned a fresh dress, • 
smoothed my hair and opened my drawer for 
a clean handkerchief. And then I went 
below stairs. 


CHAPTEB II. 

Ko one about yet, save the servant letting 
the sunlight into the drawing-room, and 
dusting the furniture; so I stepped out to 
find Frauk, and disclose. 

I caught the glitter of brass buttons through 
the shrubbery, and ran round a turn in the 
walk to meet him. 

“O Frauk!” I began, but suddenly stopped, 
for that was not my Frank. 

“ Beg pardon,” he said, bowing low, “ but is 
Mr. Thornton in?” And then he grabbed 
me, and kissed me! 

I was on the point of screaming for Frank, 
TJncIe Henry, Miss Melbourne and the whole 
household, as visions of murder, abduction 
etc., flitted through my brain, when Franks 
old, musical laugh r.ang out, and he exclaimed: 

“How do you like a kiss loithout a 
moustache?” 

“Mercy!” I exclaimed, “are you really 
Frank Thornton? Such a homely man, my 
dear Frank? O dear! how you look without 
a moustache—and Fve invited my cousin 
Madeline from Kew York, on a visit—and 
she will see you—and Fve told her how much 
you look like Louis Napoleon! O dear! 
wbat made yon do it ?” 

“I only cat off half”—he smilingly answer¬ 
ed—it was a real sweet smile he had; I never 
had seen the whole of it-before—“ This side,” 
and he pointed to the left side of his upper 
lip. “ Ton cut the other yourself. Do you 
suppose I was going about one-bided ?” 

“ Now I get used to it,” and I stopped to 
take a criticizing view, “ I don’t mind it so 
much—but grow it as soon as possible; for it 
was your moustache I fell iu love with.” 


He knew I liked it, and cut it off to plagne 
me, I know; for I shall always declare I only 
clipped the ends—and why didn’t he trim the 
other side to match ? 

“ Never mind you now, Fve got something 
to tell you,” I said, as I sat down on the 
grass. 

Frank sat down opposite, and commenced 
to rock to and fro, putting out his tongue, 
exclaiming “ and-er and-er,” in imitation of 
the way young ladies tell a confidential story, 
to each other. 

“ 'Well,” I said, “ you tell the story.” 

“ Dear Kate, I am all attention, “ and he 
leaned back nonchalantly and stroked his— 
upper lipl 

“ Bless me, Kate, I wish I had a moustache; 
I shan’t know what to do with my hands.” 

“ Well,” I began, “ Miss Melbourne is not 
Miss Melbourne.” 

“Who in the deuce is she then? Mrs. 
Henry Wayland?” And Frank started up in 
alarm. 

No, nor ever will be,” I answered, and 
Frank fell back on his elbow. “ She is an old 
woman sixty! and she paints—” 

“ I always knew that,” he interrupted. “ I 
asked her to smell the new, delicious perfume 
on my handkerchief, and pressed it against 
her cheek, to see what was what.” 

“No wonder she hates you, you saucy 
fellow, and,” I resumed, “she wears false 
teeth—upper and lower set—and—” 

“ I knew that, too,” he again interrupted. 
“ The uppers fell down the other day, at the 
table, and clicked on her tea-cup, while 
drinking.” 

“And,” I again commenced, “ she w'ears false 
hair—” 

“ I knew that, too,” be exclaimed. “ That 
sort of bandelette she wears got moved a little 
and the wig slipped a little, and I saw a little 
patch of shaved head, hereand he pointed 
to that portion of his forehead where the 
parting commenced. 

“And,” I said, holding my patience, for a 
woman always gets vexed, when she finds she 
cannot astonish in such an instance, “ she 
wears two things in her month!” And I 
paused to witness the effect of such an 
announcement. 

“Plumpers, by Jove!” And Frank rolled 
over on the grass, and roared. 

“Well,” I exclaimed, thoroughly vexed, 

if you know so much about Miss Melbourne, 
you tell the rest.” 

“ Dear Kate, go on. False hair, teeth, 
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paint and whitewash I knew she had—bnt 
the plumpersand he indulged in another 
roar till I warned him not to burst off every 
one of those brass buttons. 

“ But,” said he, sobering, “ of the plumpers 
and anything further I was entirely ignorant.” 

“ Well,” I said, rising, “ I shall not tell yon 
the rest.” And Ijust walked off into the house, 
and Frank came rather crest-faRen, after. 

Breakfast was ready, and Tlncle Wayland 
already escorting Miss Melbourne to the 
breakfast-rooiu. A crisp good-moming was 
all he deigned Frank and L 

Miss Melbourne could afford to smile a 
little, as uncle was gradually being won over 
to her side; so she looked over her shoulder 
as she passed through the door, and said: 

“A beautiful morning, Mr. Thornton.” 

“ But not more lovely than yourself, Miss 
Melbourne,” he answered, gallantly, bowing 
low to keep from laughing; for I pinched his 
elbow, and asked him if he knew how much 
the plumpers were, a set 

A compliment told on Miss Melbourne. It 
almost counter-balanced the poodle, burs, etc. ; 
and when he invited her and uncle to join us 
in a sail, that afternoon, she expressed her¬ 
self as “ very happy I” 

During breakfast I could not keep my eyes 
off from her, wondering how she engineered 
all those things. Bless me 1 how could I eat 
toast, talk and laugh, all at the same time, 
with thirty-two bought teeth and those other 
things, all to be kept straight! I should sit 
still, and decline food on the plea of sickness, 
and try the power of suction to its uttermost 
She began to look like a woman of genius to 
me. 

As we rose from the table, I saw, by 
various signs, such as pointing your thnmb 
over your shoulder, jerking yonr head in a 
certain direction, that Frank wanted me to 
step out into the garden again, instead of 
joining Miss Melbourne; as I usually did, for 
an hour or two, each morning. 

“ Now,” said Frank, as we stooped down 
ostensibly to exarnine a certain flower within 
the border, for Uncle Henry and Miss Mel¬ 
bourne came out immediately behind ns, the 
morning was so tempting, “ Fve got a splen¬ 
did plan, and well make it work to a charm.” 
Then he hurriedly told me it, and the part I 
was to perform; and I clapped my hands, 
exclaiming, “Goodl good!” 

“V>hatis it pleases you so. Miss Bmte?” 
simpered Miss Melbonme, as she swept by 
on uncle’s arm. 


“ O, nothing,” I answered, “ only Frank 
says you look younger and prettier than I do; 
and I know I am twenty-two years yonr 
junior.” 

Fran^ aotlo voce, “If not fifty.” 

Miss Melbourne smiled sweetly on Frank, 
but uncle frowned. He knew Frank thought 
anything but that, and did not relish the 
“goak.” 

Bnt the plan! let it nnfold itself. 


CHAPTER m. 

We had dined; and I was in my chamber 
attiring for the sail. 

Usually, I should have worn my pretty, 
laced boots, and made Frank carry me over 
the wet places; but now I put on my rubber 
ones. Usually, I should have worn my new 
gipsy hat with its vine of green leaves; but 
now I wore last summer’s ancient affair, and 
took off my empire head-dress, rings and 
watch; for I had a part to perform, that 
afternoon. 

I met Miss Melbourne in the drawing¬ 
room radiant with a fresh coat of paint, and 
a rich India shawl wrapped about her. My 
conscience smote me. 

“Why do you wear that shawl,madam?” 
I asked. “ Tou may soil it.” 

Frank got behind her, and shook his head 
disapprovingly at me. 

“ She is rich enough to get another,” he 
whispered, as Miss Melbourne took a parting 
survey of herself before the mirror; “ and if 
you say anything else like that, you’ll ex¬ 
plode the whole concern." 

“Tou don’t look near so pretty in that 
hat,” said Miss Melbourne to me, drawing on 
her lavender kids. 

“ I don’t care," I replied, “if Frank don’L 
I was afraid if we lingered till nightfall, the 
dampness might take the stiffening out of my 
other.” 

What a lie! but it was necessary to our 
plan. 

So we crossed the fields and came in sight 
of the river. Miss Melbourne and Uncle 
Wayland ahead, and we culprits bringing up 
the rear, several paces behind. 

“ Kate,” smd my companion, “ you can fib 
it with the moat innocent look of any one I 
ever saw. See Miss Melbourne’s silk, and 
that pattern hat. How is your courage now, 
good ?” 

“ My courage is all right, but it Is Mud of 
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too bad, isn’t it?” and I looked rather waver¬ 
ing Dp to his face. 

“ Kow, Kate,” said he, gravely, “ we’ve 
planned and must execute. We both hate 
licr—she hates us. If we can hurry her back 
to Maple Hall, let’s do it. Once place her in 
such a ridiculous light before Mr. Wayland, 
and his love will go down to zero, if not 
lower.” 

“Well,” I assented, “go ahead. I’ll be 
prepared.” 

We were now at the boat. Miss Melbourne 
was handed in and seated, and I sat down 
rather demurely by her side. Frank and 
uncle were using all their strength to push 
off. Soon we glided down stream, smling till 
the pile of clouds in the west were crimson- 
tinted by the setting sun. 

Miss Melbourne hinted at return, as already 
the early dew began to tell on her bonnet 
strings; and so we turned about 

We now were within a half mUe of landing. 
The wind seemed suddenly to get fresh and 
flap our sail, which was very propitious for 
our plan. 

Nearer and nearer we came to the shore, 
and I knew the moment was fast approaching 
by the stem look that settled on Frank’s face. 
Another flaw of wind, a mismanagement of 
the sail, only known to Frank, and over went 
the boat! 

A scream from Miss Melbourne, and she 
was splashing in the water! I was an expert 
swimmer and grasped Miss Melbourne about 
her waist with one hand, while Frank righted 
the boat and clambered in. Uncle came up 
on Miss Melbourne’s other side. His sole 
anxiety was for her, knowing I was a perfect 
duck in water. 

Frank grabbed Miss Melbourne flrst*by the 
waterfall, but alas! her one hundred and ten 
avoirdupois could not be held by a dozen 
hairpins; and there Frank stood in the boat, 
with a waterfall in his hand, minus a head! 
Quick as thought he threw it overboard and 
grabbed Miss Melbourne’s front hair. Alas! 
off that came, and Frank, standing in the 
boat, looked like an Indian chief fresh from a 
scalping expedition; and Miss Melbourne, 
looking like anything but a water sprite, 
threw her head back on the bosom of uncle’s 
white coat, which was already pink with the 
fastly-disappearirig bloom of Miss Melbourne’s 
cheeks, and fainted. 

Her mouth opened, and Frank, in his 
frantic endeavors to save her, somehow or 
other got his finger Into her mouth and ex;- 


tracted both sets of teeth, and Miss Melbourne, 
incapable longer of suction, let the plumpers 
roll out on uncle’s breast! 

I guess the spark of uncle's love went out 
with the plumpers, for he actually smiled and 
said: 

“ Prank, if you can find a place that will 
holdy pull her in.” 

“Better let her drop?” ventured the saucy 
Frank, pausing a moment, as if for consent, 
and then took her in his arms and laid her in 
the boat’s bottom. 

Uncle and I were in in a jiffy, with a helping 
hand from Frank. There laid Miss Melbourne 
shorn of all her glory; and I was just thinking 
I would tell uncle about the other artificial 
article, some time, when Frank exclaimed: 

“For heaven’s sake, what is that?” 

There was Miss Melbourne’s artificial leg 
lying two feet away from her, on the bottom 
of the boat and under uncle’s feet! In the 
rush it had become unfastened! 

“ Good heavens!” exclaimed uncle, “will 
this woman come all to pieces before we can 
get her home ?” 

“I’ll run home and bring down a bushel 
basket to convey her in,” said the cruel Frank. 
“I guess there is about two pecks of her, 
when we come to gather up tlie fragments.” 

We landed before Miss Melbourne came to 
herself. Uncle had gone for the carriage. I 
guess he did not care to be present when she 
revived. 

She partially opened her eyes, saying, 
“ where am I ?” 

“ Calm yourself, dear madam,” said Frank, 
soothingly. “A part of you is here—a part 
drowned, and—” But she heard no more, for, 
clapping her hand on her head and gnashing 
her gums, she collapsed again. 

Uncle came in a few moments, and we 
entered the carriage and were driven rapidly 
homeward. 

She revived, coming up the avenue; but 
“ phancy her pheelinks,” as uncle lifted her to 
the house, to see Frank coming along with 
the leg on his shoulder and saying, gallantly: 

“ I am so sorry, my dear madam, this acci¬ 
dent occurred. That flaw of wind took me 
unawares. But, thank Heaven, you are 
safe,” 

It is needless to add. Miss Melbourne de¬ 
parted, as soon as recuperated energies came, 
and refused to see uncle at all, of which he 
was heartily glad; and I don’t think he has 
scarcely looked at a woman since. 

A few days afterward, Frank came in and 
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threw something into my lap, I took it np, 
thinking it some pretty shell, and lo! it was 
a glass eyel 

“ Where did this come from?” I exclaimed, 
dropping it. 

“ \Vhy, I was bmling oat the boat, and found 
that in the bottom. 1 guess she feigned faint¬ 
ing to hide the hole this fitted,” smd he, placing 
it among the shells on the whatnot. 

“As a work of art I admire that woman;” 


alter a pause he added, “ bat as one of natnre’s 
own beauties, I admire my dear Kate.” And 
he dropped on his knee at my side. 

Christmas came and a wedding. We would 
have been married before, but I waited for a 
husband with a moustache. It had got back 
to its old proportions, and I had the felicity of 
hearing Cousin hladeline say: 

“ O, isn’t he handsome ?” 
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FROM DARKNESS INTO LIGHT. 

BY arrnA c. gbeexleaf. 


“ 0 FiTHER, don’t send me away! Don’t 
send me to Aunt Burbank’s! I never will 
speak so to her again!” 

“ * Her,’ who? Don’t pretend to be so pen¬ 
itent, until you can call people by their right 
names T 

“ To mother, I meant to say. There is no¬ 
body up there but just Aunt Burbank and 
Jake. I can’t go there, I know I shall die if 
you send me.” 

“ No danger of yotir dying right away, not 
till you get rid of a little of that temper, 1 
guess.” 

I had been in want of lodgings, and in an¬ 
swer to my advertisement, had received a 
note tolerably written, offering an entire floor 
up one flight, meals served in the rooms, the 
privilege of guests at any time, and all at a 
very fair price. The street was in a pleasant 
quarter, and suflaciently near to my dearest 
friends; I called; found that the house was 
new, had been built and was owned by its pres¬ 
ent occupant, whose income being insufficient 
to support the family, and complete the pay¬ 
ments for the house, upon which there was a 
heavy mortgage, the plan of letting one floor 
to a lodger had been decided upon, as the one 
best fitted to accomplish the desired object 

The approach to the house was pleasant; 


everything that met my eye was perfectly 
neat, and there was that entire absence of all 
odor, which can only be obtained by free cir¬ 
culation of pure air. Tlie suite consisted of 
three.roonis. A square room with two win¬ 
dows in the swell front, looking south, should 
be my living room. Here shall stand my 
piano, there my aquarium, there my flower- 
stand, there my bookcase, here my own par¬ 
ticular chair, flanked on one.side by my work¬ 
table, on the other by my writing-desk. An 
admirable light for that sunset view here, 
where the last lingering ray will strike in a 
winter's day; and the moonlight, and the 
gasliglit from the street will fall upon that 
moonlit snow-scene with excellent effect, if I 
hung it here. 

Here I will work, here I will live. My dear 
friends shall sit at my table here. I will have 
a home again. Tlie little room over the ball 
shall have a whatnot, a table, and a few 
chmrs, for callers or for business; while the 
room at the north side will do well enough 
for a sleeping-apartment for one who is no 
longer yonng, and who cannot find it in her 
heart to mourn that she is already “looking 
low.ards sunset” 

Mrs. Underhill herself had opened the door 
at my ring, and had accompanied me through 
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the rooms. After a somewhat lengthy con¬ 
ference as to table appointments and pro¬ 
visions, a bargain was conciuded, and in a 
week’s time I was established in my new 
home. Everything passed pleasautiy. Ail 
engagements were strictly fulfilled. I began 
to feel that my comfort was of paramount im¬ 
portance in the household. My friends ex- 
claiised, “admirable, fortunate mortal,” as 
my ring was answered so instantaneously, 
and a neat daughter of Erin smilingly awmted 
my orders. 

It was so delightfully quiet, hfo noise, or 
smoke, or smells, .arose from the kitcheij, no 
crying of children, although I know there 
were three in the house. I heard occasionally 
the patter of their feet on the stairs as they at 
evening ascended to their beds, or descended 
in the morning. A few times I had seen them 
on tlie sidewalk as I passed out, or entered 
the house. The two younger, a boy of eight 
and a girl of six or thereabouts, were awk¬ 
ward, loutish children enough, who invariably 
stuck their thumbs in their mouths when I 
spoke to them, and stared at me out of their 
glittering, beailUke black eyes. 

The older girl was very different The 
large, clear, gray eyes beamed on me with a 
light as steady as that of a planet; the brown 
hair, tinged here and there with what was 
light more than color, and if one must define 
its color, it would be impossible to say 
whether it was a tinge of red or yellow; the 
delicately cut nose, and sweet, mobile lips; 
the tiny, elegant ear, together with a general 
grace and easy pose, told plainly enough a 
tale of different blood. 

I noticed that she was much more poorly 
clad than either of the other children, and 
debated with myself the meaning of what I 
saw. Mrs. Underhill had said plainly, during 
our first interview that they had three 
children. Since my coming I had scarcely 
seen her, which suited me exictly. All my 
wishes wore made known through Nora, 
and through Nora came the replies. 

There was sometimes a wistful, longing 
look in the little Maigie’s eyes when I glanced 
np unexpectedly at her, but it always van¬ 
ished the moment she was conscious of my 
gaze. 

I found, as the weeks of my residence at 
No. 45 Rodman street grew to months, that 
my mind was becoming too much occupied 
with what I often found myself calling “ this 
mystery,” and which might be no mystery at 
all I forcibly dismissed it therefore, and soon 


thought seldom of the children except for the 
moment when I happened to meet them. 

Christmas time came, and I went to pass a 
week at the house of a friend. Feeling slightly 
ill, and desiring the freedom and hide- 
pendence one enjoys alone at home, I re¬ 
turned unexpectedly, about ten o'clock in 
the forenoon, two days earlier than the time 
I had appointed. 

■\Vith many excuses, and feats that 1 should 
not be comfortable, as there had been no heat 
in my room for so long, Mrs. UnderhiU ac¬ 
companied me np stairs, and withont pausing 
passed up the next flight, saying: 

Now that I am up so high, I will go on 
and attend to something which needs looking 
after above us.” 

I sat down, weary and suffering, waiting 
for strength to lay aside my outer garments. I 
thought I heard a halfsuppressed scream in 
the room above me, and a hasty trampling of 
feet, then a door was violently closed. Startled 
I sat listening, and in a moment Mrs. Under¬ 
hill presented herself in my room, to see if I 
wanted anything. 

Her face was wreathed in smiles, but there 
was a peculiar crimson line crossing the tem¬ 
ple, which to my eye betokened late angry 
excitement. I told her rather coolly that I 
could do for myself ail that was necessary at 
present, and that if I needed further care I 
would ring for Norm 

An hour passed away. The season had 
recalled scenes of past years. I had for¬ 
gotten my present surroundings, when a 
heavy fall upon the floor above startled me 
and brought me back to the present moment 
I determined to asceruin the cause of the 
noise, and for the first time ascended the 
stairs above my own apartment 

I turned the handle of the door; it was 
locked. Hindered thus from pursuuig my 
researches, I returned to my room and rung 
the bell for Nora. To my surprise Mrs. Un¬ 
derhill answered my summons. I told her 
what 1 heard. She answered very readily: 

“I think it was only a basket on the shelf 
in my closet I thought it stood insecurely 
when I was there a few minutes since.” 

She left the room, and after considerable 
delay, returned to tell me that the basket liad 
fallen as she thought I had felt a strange 
suspicion that- some wrong was being- com¬ 
mitted, but so vague and upon so slight 
foundations, that I could not have explained 
it to ajiy one. 

All went cu as usual The next mo.ningl 
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met my little trio of friends upon the side- 
■^aik. Margie looked pale and esliausted, 
but she often had that look. 

Sis weeks had passed, when, having turned 
back after walking a few rods—instead of 
staying out two hours as was my custom—on 
entering the house, piercing screams were 
coming in quick succession from the upper 
story. I rushed up to learn the cause, but as 
I gained the last landing, smiling Mrs, Un¬ 
derhill opened the door opposite me, locked 
it after she came out and putting the key in 
her pocket said: 

“I hope you were not fri^tened, Miss 
Vernon. I am sorry to say that Max^e is 
sometimes a very naughty girl, and that I am 
obliged to shut her in her room. To-day she 
struggled and screamed, and in consequence 
I must keep her there longer than I at first 
intended.” 

Silenced, or rather speech being prevented, 
I retired to my own quarters, with a little loss 
of dignity I thought Agauu after a few 
weeks, a door opened above iny rooms, and I 
heard the few words pass between Mrs. Un¬ 
derhill and Margie, recorded at the beginning 
of this little sketch, I saw Margie no more, 
and inquiring of Nora learned that she had 
been sent into the country. Nora knew 
nothing more; nothing of the direction, or 
distance, or length of her stay. 

A feeling of uneasiness took possession of 
me; and my little hired home,in which 1 had 
been so comfortable, where I bad already 
enjoyed so much, had lost something of its 
charm. In vain I reasoned with myself. In 
vain I said “probably Margie was a bad child; 
it is not every touching face or sad pair of 
eyes that belong to a martyr.” The pleading 
face, the pensive eyes, the gentle mouth, 
would picture themselves to me again, giving 
the lie to all my accusations of the absent 
little one. 

I saw no more of any member of the family 
than formerly. So the spring wore away, 
early summer came, and the time when I 
always go into the country. I kept my apart- 
meiiU, telling Mrs. Underhill, that with the 
fall of the leaf she might expect my return. 

Away by steamboat, and railcar, and stage; 
away from the deafening rattle and smother¬ 
ing air of the city; away past the large towns 
and villages, past the smooth-turfed fields, 
well-built houses and expensive farms, that 
tell of a century’s cultivation and habitation; 
away from the heaving plains and gentle 
slopes of the sea-bordering lauds; away where 


man's dominion seems ever weaker, man's 
hold on nature ever more circumscribed* 
away where the hills rise ever higher, where 
the valleys dip ever deeper, where the rivulets 
ay, and rivers too, run and leap, dash and 
foam; where the pastures look bare and 
rocky, where the fields are encumbered still 
with stumps; where the houses are small, and 
brown, and ugly, and the bams are big, and 
brown, and ugly, I had been told of a nook 
where one might dwell alone with nature, 
and where within walking distance—for I 
stand in mortal fear of those powerful but very 
uncertain beasts called horses—were to be 
found scenes of great extent and sublimity, as 
well as little choice bits of nature, which any 
artist might rejoice to bring back to a city 
home. 

No accident occurred. The long, long 
summer day wore on, and as the last ray of 
sunlight gilded the particularly ugly bam, I 
was pulled and pushed out of the crevice on 
the hack seat of a lumbering open vehicle 
called “the stage,” which I had occupied^ 
flanked by a mountain of flesh on either side, 
for the last twenty mUes, and found myself 
standing irpon the large, flat stone serving as 
doorstep to the house which was to shelter 
me at night, at least, for many months to 
come. Mrs. Farmer, clean, brown-eyed, and 
middle-aged, guiltless of crinoline or collar, 
came out with a mixture of hospitality and 
shyness in her face and said: 

“ Come right in, Miss Vernon. Tou must 
be tired e’en-a-most to death! Sech a stage¬ 
load too, this hot day! Well, you’ll find your 
room clean and cool, if it aint got nothing else 
to recommend it.” 

And clean and cool it was. The floor had 
never been painted, but for years had been 
scoured with soap and sand till it was almost 
as white as snow. The furniture was all of 
unpainted pine, the chairs being seated with 
braided strips of basket stufll I looked around 
admiringly, all was so strange, so suitable. 

“Then you don’t mind our style of 
furniture ?” 

“ 0 no, I like it very much.” 

“ Tou see, Mr. Farmer is handy with his 
tools, and so winter evenings he just works a 
bit, at one thing or another, and bein’ mighty 
poor when we got married, he beguii to make 
things, and I liked ’em a deal better ’n them 
painted things you git over to the comer. 
You can keep these clean, you know. Them, 
they may be dirty enough and you none the 
wiser for ’t I Well, as I was sayin’, I liked 
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the things ilr. Farmer made, and so he kep’ 
on, and now the house is full enough.” 

I had seated myself meanwhile, in a deen, 
broad rocker, and with a “yes,” “hum,” 
“ reaUy,” here and there, the talk went gUbly 
enough, and I cooled and rested myself. 
Handing me a huge fan of turkey’s feathers, 
my hostess went on: 

“ Ton do look tired enough, but I guess you 
did not come for your health.” 

“ 0, no indeed, I am very- well.” 

“ I thought so. To be sure you don’t look 
brown like me, but then you’re light, natu¬ 
rally and I'm out of a dark race; but you’ve 
got a real strong look in your eye and hand. 
I allers look at the eye and hand, iff want to 
find out what anybody's health is. How that 
little— but bless me, you’ll clean faint away, 
if I stand talking here, instead of gettin’ your 
supper.” And before I could answer, Mrs. 
Fanuer was gone. 

ily room took in the full width of the 
house, and had windows opening to the east, 
north and west. At the time of my arrival, a 
gentle, steady breeze came in from the open 
western window, and wrapping me in its 
coolness, passed out, and kissing the lilac bush 
opposite my window, swept out down the 
slope. p 

Just as I was lapsing into that state which 
is not sleep, but in which the senses are as 
unconscious of outward things as in sleep, my 
hostess rapped at my door, announcing supper. 

It was a supper fit for the—gods, I had 
nearly said, though very unpretentious. Such 
butter, such biscuits, such cream and damson 
preserves. I ate as only a tired and hungry 
woman can, while good ifrs. Farmer passed 
in and out, attending to her evening house¬ 
hold duties. It was now quite dark, and the 
glimmer of a tallow candle but faintly illumin¬ 
ated the further parts of the room, but I saw 
a series of shelves, well-filled with books, 
nailed upon the opposite wall, forming any¬ 
thing but a contemptible library. 

I returned to my room, which was on the 
same floor and only separated from the 
dining-room by a little erifiy-way. 'When 
ready to retire an unexpected difiSculty pre¬ 
sented itself. I had not noticed the bed until 
the moment I wished to get into it The bed¬ 
stead was high, a bedtick very full of new 
straw added at least eighteen inches to it, 
and the whole was smmounted by a feather¬ 
bed, in the shape of a ball slightly flattened. 

I could not sleep on those feathers, and turn¬ 
ed instinctively to pull the belt But before 


my eye had travelled around the room in 
search of the pull, I remembered with a laugh 
at my own stupidity, that there was no great 
probability of there being a bell of any de¬ 
scription in the house. I listened. All was 
still. Probably Ifrs. Farmer had retired, 

I thought I would try the feathers. I 
drew the little table to the side of the bed, 
placed a chair by the table, and climbed up! 
That bed did look inviting, so in I jumped, 
and down, down I sunk, and around and 
over me the downy feather bed rose, till I 
was completely lost to the outer world, except 
my two despairing hands and night-capped 
head. “Ah, what shall I do now?” I re¬ 
membered of some talk of rolling a feather 
bed down in similar circumstances, and 
concluded to try the experiment. Very 
slowly and cautiously I turned towards the 
front edge of the bed, thinking this an admi¬ 
rable way of putting one species of “ move¬ 
ment cure ” into practice, when to my sur¬ 
prise I found that as fast as I rolled to one 
edge of the thing, the other rolled upon me. 
This roused me a little, and having under¬ 
taken it, I was determined to roll that feather 
bed flaL I went with sudden force to the 
back side of the bed, and the feather bed fol¬ 
lowed me, curling up around and over me as 
airily as the clouds of mingleil smoke and 
steam from a locomotive; but I was not to be 
beaten. Forward and back I rolled, with in¬ 
creasing energy, and decreasing caution, and 
the bed seemed to get all the more lightness 
and buoyancy, when, after a little p.°use to 
get breath, I made a most violent exertion, 
and landed on the floor behind the bed, with 
the feathers on top. 

For a moment I did not realize what had 
happened to me, and in fact was roused by 
Mrs. Farmer’s voice exclaiming: 

“ Goodness ten us, where is she gone ? and 
my new feather bed into the bargain!” Upon 
which I laughed and she came to the rescue. 

The way in which that woman grappled 
that feather bed, and jammed it, and rolled it, 
and beat it, rmtil it was a very moderate 
sized and entirely .m.-mageable ball was ex¬ 
tremely consoling to me, as I sat fanning my 
fevered cheeks; and the solid way in which 
she stowed it in a corner of the room, “ to stay 
till mornin’, sence it want wanted on the 
bed,” set me reflecting how easy it is to do a 
thing when one knows how. 

I awoke next morning with a feeling that a 
fresh-filled straw bed is the best possible couch, 
to find, as I looked in the comer, that the 
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feather bed was just as lisht, just as round, 
and just as unconquered as ever. So was not 
L I do not like to have my friends talk of 
feather beds, for in some mysterious way they 
became acquainted with this episode, and 
whenever I avow my determination to ac¬ 
complish an object of great difficulty, I am 
very apt to be met with, ‘'alieni, another 
fight with a feather bed,” or some expression 
of that sort. 

1 walked, I worked, I found the scenery all 
that I had expected. My portfolio was fast 
filiing. Many a time as I sat at work, Mr. 
and Mrs. Farmer stood by watching what to 
them was an entirely new and very bewitch¬ 
ing sort of work. I never tired of Mrs. Farm¬ 
er's quaint loquacity, for she was possessed of 
real shrewdness and good sense, and never in¬ 
truded upon me. Mr. Farmer was a very 
silent man, as is often the case when the wife 
talks so much; but in this instance at least, 
the silence was not induced by the loss of 
mastership in his own house, for good Mrs. 
Farmer looked up to her silent spouse with a 
loving, wifely reverence that was beautiful to 
see; so beautiful was the relation between 
this plain, rough-handed farmer and his mate, 
that seeing it, I experienced a sharper pang 
in my lifelong loneliness than I had ever felt 
before. Neither was it from want of informa¬ 
tion; for his well-selected books, mostly his¬ 
torical works, which his wife told me he had 
read over and over, in fact was always read¬ 
ing, forbade that supposition. A weekly 
newspaper from the metropolis had given 
him the means of selecting wisely, and books 
were his extravagance. 

One day I had taken a new direction, and 
found so wild and charming a bit of rock and 
gimrled tree, softened by a rippling brook 
and nodding ferns, that I had quite forgotten 
the lapse of time, tili the light becoming in¬ 
sufficient for my work, I found it was caused 
by the fall of night, rather than the coming 
up of clouds as I had at first supposed. 

Gathering up my materials, I hastened 
homeward. As I approached the only dwell- 
hig I had passed on my way out, the screams 
ofa child, of a girl, I was sure, fell upon my 
ear. I hastened on, but when opposite the 
house they had ceased, and so there was 
nothing left for me but to go on, tortured by 
the memory of sounds, evidently extorted by 
sharp suffering. 

Arrived at home, and seated at ray lonely 
supper, while good 3frs. Farmer swung b.ack- 
ward and forward in her huge rocking-chair. 


to the click of her swift knitting-needles, I 
said; 

“ tiTio lives in that ugly, red house, I passed 
to-day?"’ 

“■VVhat, you haint been over be’eud Sal 
Burbmik's, have ye? No wouder you was 
out so late.” 

At the name “Burbank” a new light 
flashed through my mind. It was the same 
V(dce uttering scream upon scream to-niaiit 
Wliich I had heard on one or two occasions 
“at home.” It must be that Maigie was 
near me. But Mrs. Farmer went on, or 
rather she liad not ceased speaking nor I 
listening wliile pursuing my own thouglits. 

“ Yes, that is 8.11 Burbank’s house. I s'p<ise 
I oughtent to call her ‘ Sal,’ but I don’t like 
to show her any sort of respect Girl and 
woman I’ve known her goin’ on forty year 
and I’m yit to hear the fust thing you can 
praise about her. At school she used to set 
and knit every blessed minit, with her book 
propped open before her, and then stumble 
and blunder through all her lessons when it 
cum time to recite. Then she’d never bring 
her dinner, but go sneakin’ round to this one 
and that one, ‘ I forgot to put up any dinner 
to-day, and Fm real hungry,’ or, ‘ 1 was in 
sech a hurry I couldn’t stop to git any dinner, 
wont you give me a bit? you’ve got enough 
for three or four, I should think;’ and all be¬ 
cause she was too mean to eat at her own 
expense. 

“B/m-by, she and her cousin Jake got 
married—she was alius a Burbank—and 
everybody wondered what sort ofa life they’d 
lead, for if one was tight t’other was 
tighter—” 

“Do you mean—what do you mean by 
tight?” 

“ "Why, mean, close.” 

“ O yes, go on, if you please.” 

“■Well, as I was saying, if one was tight 
t other was tighter, and either of ’em was 
tighter than the hark to any tree you ever 
see; and if one was cross t’other was crosser, 
and so you might go on to the end of the 
chapter. 

“ But abont a year after they got married, 
s e had a baby. I had boen married lonjier’n 
she, and I, well, I bejmn to be afraid James, 
that s Mr. Farmer, M never have any use for 
the nice boards, just enough, and'just the 
right size to make a cradle, that he had laid 
up to get well-seasoned, without ever sayin* a 
■nordtome. Tliey laid there a good many 
years, then I missed them. I know, mail. 
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well, that he never pnt ’em to no other nse, 
and I have pretty much concluded that he 
buried them, tho’ there never a word passed 
between us about that. 

“Well, for a year or two I was unreconciled 
enough. I had felt b.vd enough that I could 
never have Mr. Fanner’s baby in my arms, 
nor ever let him look on mine; but to see 
such a woman as Sal Burbank with a great 
strong, healthy boy in her arms, was almost 
more than I could hear. But after two or 
three years I got over that. Such a screech¬ 
ing, cntel boy, you never dreamed of; and as 
he grew up, it seemed as if he had all the 
ugly qualities of both father and mother. 

“Old Jake died seven year ago. He and 
Sal scolded each other pretty much all the 
time they weren’t joined against somebody 
else. Sence his death, young Jake and his 
mother live in about the same way.” 

, I was getting a little impatient of all this, as 
It seemed to have little bearing upon my sus¬ 
picion, or rather conviction; so taking advan¬ 
tage of the first pause in Mis. Farmer’s talk I 
asked: 

“ Is there not a child, a girl, in the house ?” 

“ N'ot as I know of” 

“ But I heard the screams of a young girl, I 
am sure, as I approached the house to-night. 
I heard them first when I reached the top of 
the hill beyond the house, then as I went 
down into the valley I lost the sound; and 
when I reached the top of the swell where 
the house stands, all was stilL But I know I 
heard screams.” 

“ 'That beats everything I ever heard. 
Janies, Jaraes!” And in answer to her 
earnest call Mr. Farmer entered from the 
wood-shed, where he had been engaged in 
repairing some farm tool that had been injured 
during the day. 

“Weil, wife.” 

“ Have yon heard If Sal Burbank has got 
that little Margret of Lucretia’s up here 
^’n ?” 

iMo, I have not heard or seen anything of 
them for a good many weeks.” 

I m sure Jake stole that lamb you missed. 
Mid he don’t want to come here very soon 
again. If it keeps him off it is the best price 
you ever got for a lamb,” said Mrs. Farmer. 
“But Miss Temon says she heard a giri 
Screaming when she cum by, to-night. It 
Can’t be, can it, that they’ve got that little 
Margret up there again, without any of the 
neighbors knowing anything about it?” 

“Perhaps so.” 


“ she must have come in the stage, of 
course, and I am sure I should have seen her, 
if she had gone by. I haint been away at 
stage time for as much as two or three 
months.” ^ ^ 

I passed a restless night, and woke little 
refreshed, at a later hour than usual. My 
e^, milk, bread and butter were re.aily for 
me, when I left my room, and more grateful 
than that, was the assurance that Mrs. Farm¬ 
er was doing all she could to unravel my mys¬ 
tery, for scarcely replying to my “good- 
moming,” she said: 

“ I spoke to the stage-driver this mom—” 

“Why, I thought you told me he passed at 
three o’clock ?” 

“ So he does, hut I always get up at four in 
the summer, and an hour earlier for once 
don’t make much difference. I wanted to ask 
him about Margret.” 

“ What did he say, dear Mrs. Farmer?” 

“That a good many weeks ago, he don’t 
■well remember how many, he brought a pale- 
looking little girl, ‘ would have been pretty,’ 
he guessed,‘if she had been a little stouter, 
and if the red bad been on her cheeks, instid 
of round her eyes.’ He said she looked as if 
she had been crying all day. But Jake met 
them, or they found him waiting with his old 
ox-cart and a grist down at the comer, six 
miles below, and nothin’ ’d do but the gid 
must git out of the stage and ride home on 
the meal bags, tho’ I told him she might keep 
on in the stage as J’d no passengers but her, 
I wouldn’t charge him any more’n ef she got 
out there. But he would not let her go on.’ 
That is the driver’s story.” 

“ Ton spoke of Margaret being here before, 
and of Lucretia’s child. WTiat did you m'eaa 
by that?” 

“ Lncretia Burbank, Sal’s sister, was just as 
much like her as one pea is like another, only 
Lncretia did not like to have anybody know 
her mean, crael ways, while Sal didn’t care if 
the whole town knew everything she ever 
did. If she only gained or saved money by it. 
Lncretia •was better looking than Sal, toa 
She went to the city, and after several years 
got married. This Margaret belonged to her 
hirshand, but whether she was his own child, 
or only one he had the care of, nobody knows. 
They all came np three summers ago, and a 
dog’s life of it the little Margaret M, among 
them all, but young Jake 'was harder towards 
her than the rest I hope they two haven’t 
got that little innocent there all to them¬ 
selves.” 
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“ If they have, they will not keep her much 
longer, I fancy,” said I, as I lea the table. 

‘‘ ^Vhy, what will you do ?” 

“ Go and see Margaret, and, if she wishes, 
bring her back here with me this morning ” 
And I hurried out of the room, giving no 
further time for talk. 

I was soon on my way, feeling that God 
had here set me a work to do; that I was to 
open the prison doors and let the oppressed 
go free. Now and then, during my long, 
quiet, happy life, an almost fierce desire 
would seize me to be a man, that I might 
strike strong blows for truth and right in one 
and another of the conflicts of our day and 
time. The war had come and gone, and the 
work God had laid upon me in that hour of 
darkness had reconciled me to my lot and 
place; it had tried my nerve, strung my 
sinews, showed me my weakness and my 
strength, and now I felt that wisdom would 
be given me to free this “ little one” who was 
precious in his eyes, whose are all the worlds 
and all the people thereof. I toiled up the 
long, ugly ascent, under a sun already fiercely 
hot, and stood panting on the dirty, lialf- 
xotten bit of plank that answered for a door¬ 
step. Not a sound was to be heard from 
within. The door stood open, and I entered. 
Passing through the room at the left of the 
entry, I reached the kitchen. Near a north 
door stood an old-fashioned dasher-chum, 
and beside it on the floor lay little Margie, as 
white and still as if she were dead. It was 
plain that she had fainted and fallen while 
at her heavy task. A pail of water, in which 
floated an old tin dipper, stood on a wooden 
"box in one comer. I ran to Margie and 
began sprinkling some water in her face, she 
did not recover at once, and in changing her 
position- to an easier one, I found that her 
head had been, wounded by tbe fall. I was 
about to lift her and go in search of a bed, 
when a voice in hard, taunting tones called 
out, s'eemingiy from some little distance: 

‘‘Better keep that chum agoing, if ye 
don’t want another dose of what ye got lit 
night, this very minit” 

I knelt again and applied water afresh to 
Margaret’s temples, waiting for the appear¬ 
ance of the speaker, whose progress was 
marked by the emnehing of chips as she 
crossed the wood-yard. 

• “Aint got to work agin yit, have ye?” said 
the voice. And Sal Burbank stood m the 
doonvay. 

I had thought she would be frightened at 


the sight which met her eye; hut, instead of 
that, she raised her nose a degree hiirher 
in the air, squared her gaunt shoulders by 
placing her dirty hands on her hips, without 
even looking at the poor victim of her cruellv 
and bawled out to me: 

“Who be you, cornin’ into other folks’ 
houses and interferin’ in things that’s none o’ 
yer business?” 

“ My name—” 

“I don’t care what yer name is, so yer 
g’long about your own business T’ 

“ My business now is to take care of my 
poor little Maigie. Don’t you see she has 
fainted?” 

“ Falntedl I’U bring her out of that quick 
enough, I guess.” And before I saw her m- 
tention, she had given her two tremendous 
slaps, leaving the mark of lier foul fingers on 
the delicate cheek and arm. The violence 
restored the child. She opened her eyes and 
made a movement as if to rise, but, finding it 
impossible, sank back upon the floor. Sal 
caught sight of the, blood which, with return¬ 
ing consciousness flowed more freely, and 
looked a little startled. Taking advantage of 
this, 1 said: 

“Woman, lest you have the sin of murder 
upon you, help me carry this child to a bed, 
and let me take care of her!” 

Grumbling, she seized her, and, with little 
help from me, laid her on j^bed in the room I 
had passed through, and went out muttering, 
but so indistinctly that I could not gather a 
word. 

Left to myself, I stanched the bleeding of 
the wound, and made the little sufferer as 
comfortable as possible; still, she was only 
half-recovered. Examining more closely, I 
became convinced that the child was actually 
starving, and would really die, if nourishment 
were not given very soon. I called for some 
milk, and gave it, mixed with water, a few 
drops every few seconds, and before long bad 
the satisfaction of finding the pulse steadier 
and the breathing stronger, and that a little 
flush of color quivered over the lips and cheeks 
how and again. Sal Burbank meanwhile was 
clattering back and forth in the kitchen, 
making as ranch noise as possible, and once 
or twice pausing as she passed the door to 
look in. 

I called, gently, “Margie, dear Margie.” 
And the white lids slowly raised themselves, 
and a look of joyful surprise settled in 
Margie’s terrified eyes. 

“I thought it was a dream, and was afraid 
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to open my eyes, for fear it would go away,” 
she said. 

“ Take a nice drink now, and then go to 
sleep, darling. I will sit dose beside you till 
you wake.” 

Slie obeyed, and, murmuring, “how good 
you are, Jliss Vernon,” dosed her eyes and 
was soon asleep. 

I had then an opportunity to look about 
me. Everything was mean, shabby, dirty in 
the extreme. The cover of the bed on which 
Margie lay was an old, woollen, patchwork 
quilt, tattered, but never patched; the mean 
pillow had no cover, while the sheet was ab¬ 
solutely foul. In one comer lay a jumble of 
old, coarse boots and shoes, their size indi¬ 
cating that they belonged to a man, while 
various garments depended from stray nails 
driven in the wall. There was neither cur¬ 
tain nor blind to the window, and several bits 
of board supplied the place of missing panes 
of glass. 

I meditated npon the means of conveying 
my charge to my own nice lodging. Assured 
that good Mrs. Farmer would come herself or 
send her husband for me, if I was absent long, 
I waited patiently; nor were my hopes disap¬ 
pointed. Before midday, Mr. Farmer drove 
up to the door in his nice old-fashioned 
wagon, and, walking in without ceremony, 
said his wife told him where I was, and 
neither of them could be content till he had 
started to see what had become of me. 

The sound of Mr. Farmer’s voice brought 
Sal to the room, flaming with anger t^t 
another person had come to “ interfere with 
her affairs.” 

“Now, Jim Farmer,you jest make tracks 
out o this ’3 fast’s you please, you too, 
whoever you be! The gal’s well enough now, 
tany rate. I’ll venter she’ll be racin’ off some- 
’eres fore ’n hour’s past.” 

ilargie, roused by Sal’s loud, angry tones, 
woke, and, clinging to.my arm, watched the 
hand whose violence she had too often felt, 
as if she expected another blow. 

At the first pause I said to Idargie: 

Do you feel strong enough to ride down 
to Kr. Farmer’s, Margie? Yon can rest 
better there than here.” 

“ O yes! Do let us go this minute.” 

“ Then, Mrs. Burbank, I will trouble you to. 
bring this child’s" clothing, and we will leave 
as soon as you please.” 

Sal seemed ibr a moment stupefied by tlie 
coolness of ray behaviour, bnt in a moment 
broke out agniq ; 


“Guess youiciii take that child down to 
Mister Farmer’s! Nobody that Iflongs here 
will ever step foot in Jim Farmer’s house 

agin! And she b’longs here,’u more’n that, 

she’s goin’ to stay here, ’n she’s goin’ to lam 
to work, too, 'u work without complainin’ I” 

“Don’t cry, Margie. Then you will not 
oblige me by bringing Margie’s clothes?” 

“Indeed and IwUl not!” with a distinct 
p.ause after every word, and mimicking as iar 
as possible my mamier of speaking. 

Mr. Farmer stood quietly watching ns, as I 
even then thought with a slight relish of this 
squabble between two of the weaker vessels. 
At the close of the last speech he looked in¬ 
quiringly at me, with a turn of his thumb 
towards Margie first and then the wagon, 
^d, as my eyes said yes, he picked up the 
little one as if she had been an infant, strode 
to the door, and I myself was but a step 
behind. 

I must own that I expected to feel the 
vixen s hands upon me, but, to my surprise, 
we reached the wagon unmolested. 

Mr. Fanner bundled ns in with more speed 
than courtesy, I forgetting ail the while my 
dread of horseflesh, when, just as Mr. Farmer 
placed his foot upon the thill, a tremendous 
blast from a tin dinner-hom (Sal had thought 
to summon Jake to the scene of action) 
startled our steed, and away he started 
towards home. How he turned so short a 
comer without upsetting the wagon, I cannot 
to this day comprehend. Mr. Fanner lost his 
hold of the reins and fell backward. At the 
same moment Sal Burbank ponneed upon 
him. To his rescue I could not go, for I had 
no reins wherewith to check oar speed, which 
was, in ail probability, a fortnnate circum¬ 
stance, as I knew nothing at ali of the proper 
way of using them. I foimd, too, that Margie 
needed my attention, for shehad gone off into 
another fainting fit. 

As we passed out of eyeshot of the house I 
glanced over my shoulder, and was satisfied 
that Hr. Farmer was getting the best of it in 
this second combat; and, notwithstanding 
my concern for the apparently lifeless child 
in my arms, and our real danger from the 

runaway horse, I thought, “It is but ‘tit for 
f^t.’ Ton langhed in your sleeve a moment 
ago, now I can take my turn.” 

The furious pace at which we were going 
down the long, rough hill, soon absorbed my 
thoughts entirely. A horse accustomed to 
level roads and gentle slopes would not have 
kept his feet a minute; but this one had been 
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trained to trot, nay, almost run, down hilL 
Swaying from side to side, rattling and bump¬ 
ing, along tbe wagon flew, witli its occupants 
in a helpless bundle on the floor. I think I 
lost consciousness for a moment, and was 
roused by the cessation of our rapid motion. 
Our steed bad stopped, and we were safe. 

I did not venture to stir, not understanding 
the reason of this pause in our career, and 
fearing that any motion or noise from me 
might set ns off again. The horse began to 
crop the tufts of grass growing here and there 
in the road. In response to my chafing of 
her hands, Margie opened her eyes, asking 
where we were, and from behind came the 
faint “ thud, thud,” of a runner's footsteps. 
In a moment more we were properly seated 
in the wagon, Mr. Farmer took his place, and 
Billy walked as demurely home as though a 
faster pace had been an impossibility. 

Some hours afterwards Mr. Farmer explained 
to me the reason that the horse stopped as he 
did. He ran down tbe first descent, across a 
little plain; but when he. came to the first 
resting-place on the opiwsite Iiill, stopped as 
he had been taught; and I overheard Mr. 
Fanner telling his wife that if “when he 
dropped the reins so unaccountably, they had 
not caught just as they did upon the thill and 
axletree, just so that they gave Billy good 
headway and kept him straight in tlie road, 
so that he thought he was being driven, wo 
must have been killed.” 

How Mre. Fanner and I tended and petted 
our little waif, how we fed her a little at a 
time and very often during the day, how she 
lay smiling and contented enjoying it all, I 
will leave for each heart that has felt a 
mother’s love, or the yearning for it, to imag¬ 
ine and describe to those who have not, 
simply adding, tliat, for the first time since 
my arrival in his house, Mr. Farmer made his 
appearance in the best bedroom. 

The next day I questioned Margaret as to 
her early life. If she had always lived at Mr. 
Underhiirs. I gathered from her replies that 
she remembered distinctly her mamma; that 
Mr. Underhill used to come and see her often; 
that her mamma was sick and died. Then 
Mr. Underhill fetched her away, and she 
stayed with an old lady who was kind to her, 
and so was Mr. UnderhilL after a while he 
used to tell her she should soon have a mother 
»gain, who would love her and take care of 
ber, and then she was carried to live with 
Mrs, UnderhilL I did not believe she was 
Mr. Underhill's child. I questioned her still 


further, but she remembered nothing more. 

The second morning after my raid upon 
the Burbank mansion, I rose in season to 
lake the stage when it passed, and returned 
to the city. Going to the house of a friend, I 
sent for Mr. Dayton the family lawyer. After 
hearing a statement of the facts and my 
wishes, he advised that we wait till morning, 
find Mr. Underhill, have an interview with 
him, without the knowledge of his wife, and 
possibly the affair could be amicably settled. 

Accordingly, about ten o'clock the next 
morning, Mr. Dayton and Mr. Underhill 
appeared. The latter gentleman seemed a 
little confused when he saw me, but I opened 
the matter at once, by saying: 

“ I accidentally heard of your little Margaret 
where I am boarding, and visited her. You 
cannot be aware how in)pleasant]y she was 
situated; so unpleasantly, in fact, that I took 
her away on my own responsibility. From 
some tilings she said to me I know she is not 
Mrs, Underhill's daughter, and I think she is 
not yours. I wish you would be so good as 
to tell me tbe facts of her early history so far 
as you know them.” 

Mr. Underhill’s face had expressed many 
and conflicting emotions during my speech- 
anger, shame, regret, and, last of all, tender¬ 
ness, so that I began to fear Mai^ie was his 
child. I waited for his reply. After a mo¬ 
ment’s silence, he said: 

“WiH you tell me, Miss‘V’emon, why you 
wish to know about Mai^aret?” 

“Not just at present,” in obedience to a 
sign from Mr. Dayton, “ though I will assure 
you, I mean no harm to you or her.” 

After a long pause, during which he two or 
three times opened liis mouth as if he were 
about to speak, but could not begin, he said: 

“ Once I did not think I should hesitate to 
tell anybody and everybody all I knew aliout 
that child, and I will, cost me what it may. I 
used to meet a sick, man supported by a 
woman, that anybody could see was his wife, 
morning after morning for some months. 
After awhile I used to bow to them, and they 
seemed please^. Then we exchanged good- 
mornings, and I asked where they lived, and 
was invited to visit them. There I found a 
little baby, Margie, they called her. Their 
name was Marvin. They were strangers here, 
had come from Philadelphia, and so were 
glad of my acquaintance. I could see that 
they were my superiors in everything but 
money, but there I could lend them a helping 
band. I used to bring the sick man little 
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things almost every day, that 1 ’ -was sure he 
iranted, but could not buy. Be was past 
needing anything I could help him to very 
soon, but his widow I thought needed me, 
and I had promised Mjk Marvin, when alone 
with him, that I woul^ot let his wife want. 
She was very anxious to flad wort, as her 
money was almost gone, but I urged her to 
w.-ut a little till she got rested, and so she 
waited. As soon as I dared, I asked her to 
be my wife. Sha tn^ me her heart was with 
her husband, but 11. ^^rtmted her by-and-by, 
very well, but not juMktten. 

“I think she te^ihe should die soon, 
and could not bear li)L^ake me suffer by re¬ 
fusing me. 2fot mrmy months passed after 
this before I saw that she would never be 
mine. 

“ I will not (rouble yon any more with my 
feelings. She died, giving me her child, tell¬ 
ing me there was no relative on either side to 
(daira it. So, yon see, Margie Marvin is mine. 

“She was a very gentle, but lively thing. I 
took her to my mother’s house, and she 
always said she was a good child. But since 
I married she seems to have changed. She is 
Impertinent and bad-tempered, and nothing 
is safe mless it is under lock and key. 

“ My wife said her sister conld manage her 
for a while better than she could, so I sent 
her up there. If I thought anybody else 
could do better by her than I can, I would 
give up my claim to her at any time; bat I 
must know that site is gomg to be better off, 
before I lose my bold of her.” 

I told him what I had heard and seen, and 
that I wanted the child for my (xwn. 

“Will you take her and do for her just as if 
she was really your own child. Miss Vernon ?” 

“ Yes, if I can have her now.” 

“ But she is a bad child, and you wont want 
the trouble of training her.” 

“ I will take all the risk. I have no fears.f 

Mr. Underhill asked to be alone a little 
while, and was shown into an Inner parlor. 
Twenty minutes passed before he returned, 
and then it was with a sadly-troubled face. 

“You may have her,'Mi33 Vernon. I know 
she was a 'good child once, and It may he 
because she has not been managed right that 
«he has grown bad. I meant to do well for 
Xianra’s child, and ■ I hope I am doing so 
now.” 

“Kever fear that, Mr. Underhill,” said Mr. 
Dayton. “ I am glad to see you so reason¬ 
able. It speaks well for you. I will stand 
sponsor for Miss Vernon. Nothing ever 


fared in at her hands, or got anything bat 
good from her, I can testify. I have known 
her since she was so high,” measuring the 
height of a table. 

Before the day closed Margie was my 
legally-adopted daughter, bearing still her 
own name; for I believe it a wicked thing to 
deprive an honorable man of the privile^ of 
having his name borne by his children. 

The next morning I sped back again to my 
charge, feeling that now I had enough to live 
for. Immediately after my arrival, Mr. F.armer 
took the papers which gave Margaret Marvin 
to “Elinor Vernon, spinster,” and, accompa¬ 
nied by the only lawyer the town afforded, 
explained the cireumstances of the case to 
Sal Burbank. Great was her wrath, and not 
elegant the vocabulary she aired upon that 
occasion. 

Daily my Margie bloomed into beauty as 
her health improved; nor was this process 
impeded by the suitable, pretty garments that 
I cut, hut, must owu, kind Mrs. Farmer sewed 
for her. Margaret wanted to be only too ii- 
dnstrious, and I was forced to command h*r 
to sew only two hours a day. j- 

Three years have passed since the summer 
of which I write, nor can I call to mind one 
wrong thing my Margie has ever done. By 
degrees I drew from her the story of her 
sufferings from Mrs. Underhill’s abuse. Agahi 
and agahi she was beaten for the merest 
trifles; still, the more common barbarity was 
to starve her. My physician tells me that her 
liability to fainting tarns was produced by 
this, in connectiou with having her arms 
drawn above her head and fastened so hour 
after hour, by means of a cord tied around 
her thumbs and fastened to a hook in the 
dark closet, where she was pat to undergo 
these combined tortures. I wished to know 
the worst, and compelled Margie to tell m«. 
She begged me not to force her to do so, but 
I insisted. We never returned to the subject 
again, w 

When the avant couriers of winter had 
tom the last leaves from the trees, and they 
had fallen helplessly to moulder back to earth 
again, in so doing nursing to lifeflowers more 
fair than they had ever been, Margie and I 
left good Mrs. Fanner and her quiet spouse. 
Many a hearty hug and kiss did she bestow 
upon my little one, while a great regret was 
expressed by Mr. Farmer, more by looks than. 
words or actions. 

“ You’ll come again next summer, sure, you 
and Margaret, wont yon, Miss Vernon ?” r 
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“I think we will come sometime, if we live. 
I cannot tell ho^ soon.” 

“I don’t know how I shall get along days, 
when Mr. Farmer is n<>t here.” 

And so we rattled" away in Hr. Farmer’s 
wagon to the railroad station, twenty miles 
distant. I had already ordered niy household 
goods to be removed from 3Ir. Underhill’s. 

Feeling a strong desire to learn more of 
■ Margaret’s parentage than I already knew, I 
determined to pass the winter in Philadelphia. 
A slight delicacy of health rendered such a 
course desirable for Margaret. 

As soon as we were settled into our daily 
routine of studj’, work and amusement, I set 
about the main object of my stay. A few 
promising trails I started, but sooner or later 
they all failed. Spring came and passed, and 
I must return to the Korth. 

As I sat one afternoon thinking a little 
moodily of my unsuccessful quest, “Mrs, 
DeForesf’was announced. I rose to meet 
an entire stranger. 

“I beg pardon, Miss T’emon, for what must 
seem an unpardonable intnision in a stranger. 
Let me tell you my errand, and I trust you 
will, at least, pardon me,” she said, in most 
sweet and courteous tones, and with a man¬ 
ner at once so frank and gentle, that I was 
completely won by it. She went on, “ I live 
just opposite. All winter I have watched 
your daughter with the most lively interest, 
from a resemblance, real or fancied, to a 
friend of years gone by. Yesterday, I over¬ 
heard two of my servants speaking of the 
lodger opposite as Miss Vernon. Tell me, if 
your daughter has friends in Philadelphia, 
will you not?” 

Surprised by Mrs. DeForest’s manner, it 
had become so eager, I replied: 

** I came here last autumn, hoping to find 
tfiome friend or acquaintance of her parents, 
hut I have been sadly disappointed; but why 
do you ask the question?” 

“ I had a dear, dear friend once; bnt many 
years ago, during a long residence in England 
with my father, she married contrary to the 
wishes of her parents and left the city, disin¬ 
herited and almost without means. The 
family have, or pretend to have, lost all trace 
of her, and I never expect to hear of my 
friend again; hut your daughter is so like 
Laura Grant, and they told me she was called 
Margaret, which is my own name. Is she 
Margaret Marvin ?” 

I was so startled with this new develop¬ 
ment, that I did not answer, but simply stared. 


“ I beg yon to tell me!” 

** Indeed, her name is Margaret Marvin.” 

Then we told our respective tales, and, 
with many smiles and a few tears, concluded 
that the Laura Marvin who bad none but an 
awkward young carpenter to care for her last 
■ hours, and in whose incompetent thou'^h 
kindly-intentioned bands she had left her 
little Margaret, was the daughter of one of 
the proudest, as well as richest, merchants of 
Philadelphia 

"Without doubt, she had married foolishly, 
but not unworthily; but she had been wick¬ 
edly left to suffer when ill health prevented 
her husband and herself from performing 

• their accustomed labor, and this when both 
Laura and Edgar Marvin had humbled their 
pride enough to beg for help. 

I delayed my departure for a few days, in 
order that Mrs. DeForest might become ac¬ 
quainted with the daughter of her friend. 
We passed the time almost entirely in her 
beautiful home. 

After many long consultations, we decided 
not to inform Mr. and Mrs. Grant that their 
grand-daughter was living, especially as Hr. 
DeForest declared it his belief that Mr. Grant 
liad made no will, and, in that case, Margaret 

• could hold her property, even if he should be 
taken suddenly away. 

Not many months after our return North, 
Mrs. DeForest wrote that the event we had 
speculated upon had actually taken place. 
Mr. Grant had died suddenly, and it was 
thought that Mrs. Grant could not long sur¬ 
vive, and that, in her weakness' and loneli¬ 
ness, she talked of Laura continually, and in 
the fondest manner, bemoaning her hardness 
to her, ajid wishing she could see her face 
once more. 

Mrs. DeForest suggested that we return to 
Philadelphia and make Margaret known to 
her grandmother. We hastened to comply 
with her request, and three days after the 
receipt of Mrs. DeForest’s letter, we were in 
Mrs. Grant’s drawing-room, awaiting the 
summons to her presence. 

Mrs. DeForest had mentioned me as a lady 
who had some tidings of her daughter, Mrs. 
Marvin. I took Margaret with me, closely- 
veiled, and, when I had told her of Mrs. 
Marvin’s death, and that I knew where the 
baby Margaret was, there was no mistaking 
the yearning mother-love in the tones in 
which she said: 

“O, bring her here I I beg yon, bring her 
here and let me kiss h^'r once before I die- I 
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know I dorft doscrre to see her. I was so 
hard to poor Laura, and I know 1 have no 
right to her; but I must see her before 1 die.” 

When Slaigaret, at a sign from me, threw 
back her veil and came forward near Mrs. 
Grant, and into the full blaze of light from 
one unshaded window, Mrs. Grant cried out: 

“If is Laura’s very self! Laura, Laura, 
forgive me, and love me a little! I't wont be 
long I shall want it.” 

Xot many weeks passed before we closed 
the eyes of Margaret’s last relative, and the 
little one who had performed menial offices 
for Sal Burhank, who had done the same for 

her meaner son Jake, who had been starved, 
beaten, tortured, by Lucretia Underhill, be¬ 
came sole heiress to one of the largest prop¬ 
erties in Philadelphia. IVhen told the amount 
of her property, she clapped her hands, 
csclaiming: 

“ I am so glad, so glad! Now I can do so 
many things I have wanted to!” Then, after 
a slight pause, she added, in her own sweet, 
loving way, “ that is, if you approve, mammx 


I never wish to do anything yon think unwise 
or wrong.” 

The first outlay she proposed was to send 
Mr. Underhill money enough to pay the 
mortgage on his house. “He was kind to 
my father and mother, and to me till his wife 
made him believe I was a bad chiid.” 

The money was sent, and Margie received 
a most grateful and penitent letter from Mr. 
Underhill, saying he had used it for the pur¬ 
pose iudicated, but had not mentioned the 
subject to Mrs. Underhill 

As adversity did not embitter or soil Mar¬ 
garet’s pure and gentle soul, neither does 
prosperity make her proud nor selfish, nor turn 
her from the simple course of life we had 
marked out for ourselves together. 

I foresee the coming time when I shail not 
hold the chief place in her afl’ections, and I 
will own th.at I have had some battles with 
myself already, so unwilling do I find myself 
to abdicate my throne, even though it be to 
one who shall bring to her heart a heaven 
below. 
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OcB tedious and uiiprofitahle cruise in the 
barque Fortune was finished at last, and we 
were snug at anchor in the bay of Nukahiva. 
Jfisfortune, she might have been appropriate¬ 
ly called, so far as that season was concerned; 
for I had been borchauling about for six 
months in her, and my “ lay’ of her catch- 
ings was insufficient to pay my tobacco and 
dop bills. Sly term of service expired at this 
port, and I had the option of receiving an 
honorable discharge, or of trying my luck 
another half year in her. Little cipher^pg 
would be required for paying me off, as the 
balance was all on the wrong side of the 
books, I being considerably in debt to the 
ship. To collect this balance from me would 
be to extract blood from a stone, as I was 
then but a reckless adventurer, here to-day 
and gone to-morrow. I was no stranger to 
the island of Kukahiva, the most frequented 
of the Marqnesan group, having, in the course 
of my wanderings in the Pacific, brought up 
here several times. The bay in tshich we 
were moored, the Port Ann Ifaria of the 
sau^ frigate Essex where she rendezvoused 
and refitted her numerous prizes in the war 
of 1812, was now occupied by a heavy French 
frigate and two corvettes, while fortifications 
were going up on shore, and sentries paced 
their beats at varions points round the bay. 
The experiment of convict labor was also 
being tried at this time, though it proved, 
like most others under similar circumstances, 
a failure. 

I was packing up my few traps, preparatory 
to going ashore, the morning after our arrival, 
having not the remotest idea what would be 
tny next movement in the way of travel and 
adventure, when a cutter pulled alongside of 
U3 ironi the French sloop-of-war. An officer 
came on board, saluted the. captain, and be- 
^ putting questions, but his knowledge of 
English being quite limited, and the old man’s 
conunand of French even more so, one of the 
feaiuen in the boat was called upon to assist 
“explaining mattera between them, so as to 
be mntuaiiy intelligible. My delight equalled 
“7 astonishment at recognizing in the inter¬ 
preter an old shipmate and crony, }fed Butler, 
* 0 had sailed with me in two ships, and 
from whom I had parted company at Payta, 


more than a year before. We had only time 
to give each other a hearty greeting and 
shake of the hand as he jumped in over the 
rail, for he was wanted on the quarter-deck. 
The object of the visit from the mah-of-war 
was to inquire whether we had seen any 
vessel pass out during the night. A smart 
little schooner, which had been moored in 
shore of ns when we anchored the night be¬ 
fore, was now missing. She had been used as 
a light transport between the islands, of the 
group, and also to visit the various bays and 
points of landing round Ifukahiva, but not 
having been employed for some few days past, 
had been left with only one man on board to 
have the care of her. When wanted for 
service she was manned with a temporary- 
crew from the flag-ship. 

A notorious felon named Gagnon was also 
missing, a man who had been brought out 
from France in one of the transports, but had 
afterwards been permitted to enlist as a 
soldier in the “infanterie de la marine,” as 
the corps was called which occupied the 
oceanic settlements, and had been placed the 
night before as a sentinel on a post near the 
shore of the hay and directly abreast of 
the little schooner’s anchorage. With him 
had disappeared two sailors from the Acteon, 
the ship which brought him out, and it was 
probable that these three had boarded the 
light craft in the night, either killed or g^ged 
the single shipkeeper, slipped the cable, and 
gone off on some sort of buccaneering or ma¬ 
rauding cruise. As the night was very dark, 
and she lay at some distance from the man- 
of-war, she had stolen oat without having 
alarmed the lookouts. 

Our ancher-watch had seen nothing, and 
failing to get any information, the officer soon 
left us. Butler and I found an opportunity 
to exchange a few words, and appointed to 
meet each other that evening at a little 
restaurant near the landing, kept by an old 
Frenchman. My old shipmate -was looking 
uncommonly well, and his really handsome, 
manly flgure was well set off by his neat 
French naval rig for tropical weather, trousera 
and jumper being both white, -with "wide blue 
collar turned over, while his jaunty little hat 
bore the name of “L’Afrique” onits hand, 
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showing that he belonged to the corvette. 

We were both punctually on baud that 
night to drink auld lang syne in a bottle of 
tin ordinaire at the little half-French, half¬ 
aboriginal shanty, where old Gaspard was 
licensed to dispense refreshments, liquors in¬ 
cluded, to soldiers and seamen, but not to 
natives of the soil. 

“Well, Nat,” said Butler, as we were filling 
our glasses at the little table in the comer. 
“How goes it? Good luck in that old 
spouter?” 

“No luck at all,” I answered, gloomily. “I 
haven’t a shot in the locker.” 

Two five-franc pieces were pulled out of 
Ned’s pocket by way of reply, and one of 
them rang on the table before me. 

“ Half’s fair between churamies,” said he. 

“But I don’t like to take it, unless 1 borrow 
it, to be repaid.” 

“Nonsense! I should take it from you if 
the ease was reversed, for I should suppose 
you meant it, just as I do. It’ll be your turn 
by-and-by. But what have you got in view- 
ahead?” he asked. 

“Nothing,” I replied. “I don’t know 
where I shall turn up next, and feel as if I 
didn’t care much. Perhaps I shall reship 
in the Fortune, for I must be off somewhere 
in a few days. But how long have you been 
serving imder the tri-color?” 

“About a year,” answered Butler. “ I en¬ 
listed for two years. Why don’t you try it, 
Nat? It’s pleasant service, cmising among 
these islands, or lying in a snug bay for a 
month or two at a time. The work is light, 
and the usage is good enough, fresh grub 
nearly all the time, and a nm ashore often.” 

“ Dp you want men ?” I asked. 

“Tes, we want a dozen in L’Afrique now. 
Ton’ll get a month’s advance, and if you let 
me bring you to the ship. I’ll get ten francs 
bounty, and that we’ll divide—or drink it 
together, which amounts to the same thing.” 

“Are you sure I will be sent oboard that 
ship?” 

“ Tea, let me manage all that,” said Butler, 
“and I’ll warrant you’ll be on board the 
L’Afrique, and in my mess, too. I’ll get you 
enlisted for one year, and then our times of 
service will be up together.” 

“All right,” said L “I may as well be a 
Frenchman for a year as anything else that I 
can see offering now.” 

“Well, I’ll arrange the matter and meet 
you here again to-morrow. I shouldn’t be 
surprised if we were ordered on a wild goose 


chase among the groups after that cutthroat 
that carried off the little Alouette from her 
anchorage last night. That was neatly done 
though. Gaspard, let’s have another bottle of 
your red swipes,” he added, seeing that my 
glass was nearly empty. 

“ There are only three ineu in that schooner, 
I understand,” said L ’ 

“That’s all,” my fnend answered, “but 
three - can handle her very well; she's light 
rigged and sparred, and _ everything works 
like a charm. Besides, he can get natives 
enough at some of the other islands if he 
wants a heavier crew. She’s got plenty of 
truck aboard for trade, plenty of small arms, 

and mounts one little brass gun amidships_a 

regular snapper. I've been two or three 
short cruises in her myself, and she’s just 
such a craft as I would like to own if I was 
trading among these chains of islands in the 
Pacific. They say this Gagnon Ls a first-rale 
seaman too, and an out-and-out navigator. 
Then there was one man left in charge of 
her, and it’s not certain that they have killed 
him. He m.ay have joined them, or at least 
pretended to, to save his life; which would 
make a crew of four.” 

“ Do you suppose he has gone to any of the 
islands o^this group ?” 

“ No, not to remain tliere, though he may 
touch at some of them. I have heard tell of 
a newly discovered island a few days’ sail to 
the southwest, that, from its description, 
would be a good out-of-the-way place to settle. 
But whether this Gagnon knows anything of 
it, I can’t say. By the way, there may be a 
chart on board tlie schooner with the new 
island laid down in pencil. There are nautical 
instruments all complete, and in order, for 
the Alouette was always kept ready for service 
at a moment’s warning.” 

“ He inay make some trouble before he is 
taken, if he is so disposed.” 

“Tes, or he may destroy the vessel, and 
settle down into a Crusoe life somewhere. 
But it is time for me to be going, for I must 
not overstay my leave, or I shall have it 
stopped. Be on hand to-morrow morning. 
Or come down to the boat with me now, and 
I will mention the matter to the lieutenant 
before we shove oflll for we may be ordered to 
sea to-morrow.” 

We saw the officer, who, finding I was dis¬ 
posed to.ship, invited me to go on board and 
pass the night; and the next morning, I was 
duly enlisted for one year in the naval sen-ice 
of his majesty Louis Philippe. The signal 
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iras made for ns to heave short, and for the 
captain to come on board the d^ship. Onr 
canvas was iopsed as he came alongside again 
with his orders, his boat and our anchorcame 
np simultaneously, and L’Afrique, taking 
advantage of a light air, was outside the reef 
and steering to the southwest before the sea- 
breeze set in- Gagnon had now' some thirty- 
sLv hours the start of us, and I had wondered 
why pursuit was delayed so long. But we 
came to the conclusion, my shipmate and I, 
that it was not thought best to detach a 
vessel in pursuit until having ascertained 
whether or not he was still larking about 
someone of the bays of Kukahiva. Eeports 
had doubtless been since received from all 
poults round the circuit of the island. The 
eloop^jf-war seemed now to shape her course 
with confidence, crowding all sail, but whether 
upon any clue or not, was, of course, only 
known to those in command. 

L’Afrique was a most beautiful vessel, 
mounting twenty heavy guns on one deck, 
and evidently a smart sailer, though Butler 
gave his opinion that she would prove no 
match for the schooner in a fair trial of speed, 
unless in very strong winds. The trades con¬ 
tinued moderate, and carrying sail all night, 
an bland was in sight at daylight in the morn¬ 
ing. This I knew, as we apprvrached it, to be 
niau, having seen it two or three times be¬ 
fore. Though wooded, and producing some 
cocoanuts, it Is uninhabited. It was carefully 
eaaraiaed and a bright lookout kept as the iee 
side of it opened to our view, but uo sail was 
seen, nor any signs of life on shore. A boat 
was sent in charge of the second lieutenant, 
to land and search for traces of a recent visit, 
and was successful, even beyond the captain’s 
eipectations. She returned within half an 
hour, and I saw the officer hand something 
like a flat bit of wood or bark to the com"^ 
niauder, wlio glanced at it a moment, and 
the order was given to fill away and crowd on 
the studdingsails still running to the soutli- 
wesh 

I w.as all abroad after leaving Hiau, as to 
any knowledge of our position, and was ac¬ 
quainted with no islands in this direction, 
though I had heard rumors of the late dis^ 
covery of whicli my shipmate had spoken at 
old Gaspard’s table. 

“Xed,” said f, that evening, “what do yon 
suppose they found at Hiau to guide ns? for 
it would seem by our after-manmuvres that 
we are on the track of this Gagnon.” 

“ Fouchou, the bowman of the boat, tells 


me,” returned my chum, “that they foimd 
firesh tracks up and down the beach which 
had certainly been made within a day or two, 
and also marks of wood having been dragged 
down along the ground, but while they were 
examining these, the lieutenant appeared 
with a bit of wood in his hand, and seemed 
not to care for looking any farther, but to 
have foond all he wanted; for he gave the 
order to push off in a great huny. He hsnrted 
this bit of wood to the captain as if it con¬ 
tained all the report it was necessarv to 
make.” 

“What could it be?” I asked. 

“Something written on It by old Leroni, 
the ship-keeper, of course. He was a tried 
and trusty veteran, was old Leroux. Indeed, 
you mi^t know that, or he wouldn’t have 
been detailed in charge of the vessel and 
property. I cannot account for it bow they 
managed to surprise him withont his raising 
any alarm. But the best of us will be off our 
guard at tjmes, in a case like that, where 
everything appears safe and snug. You see, 
it was unfortunate for this pirate Gagnon, 
that he was so short-handed as to be obliged 
to toke the old ship-keeper in. the boat with 
him at Hiau, for of course be didn’t dare to 
leave him on board the schooner alone, and 
he must leave oiie man, at least, to manage 
her.” • 

“If he had been stronger-handed perhaps 
he would have killed Leroui,” I snggested- 

“No doubt of it,” said Butler. “I don’t 
think he would have hesitated to do so. He 
only spared his life, depend upon it, because 
he needed his help.” 

We continued on the same course for 
seven or eight days, the winds, during a por¬ 
tion of the time, being very light and baffling, 
when land was again seen, high and distant, 
and, delayed by light airs we were still several 
miles from it when the sun went down though 
it had been visible all day. We fanned in a 
little nearer, and then lay off and on through 
the night that we might make our observa¬ 
tions by daylight We found ourselves not 
more than two miles from its base in the 
morning, but the land was bold and precip¬ 
itous, and the uniform color of the ocean in¬ 
dicated no soundings within a short distance 
of the rocks. This island bore marks of 
volcanic origin, and had the general appear¬ 
ance of having been pnshed up out of the sea. 
It was brown and. sterile, except that here 
and there sloping hills of green were dlstin- 
guishable, like oases In the desert Ko signs 
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of life yet appeared, and we coasted down the 
land as fast as the light wind would propel 
ns. Passing a projecting headland we sud¬ 
denly came in view of a remarkable peak or 
eminence pierced through at the height of 
seven or eight hundred feet above the sea. 
As we passed abreast of it, the officers observ¬ 
ing it with telescopes, something like a flag 
was projected from the hole and waved for a 
minute, and then suddenly disappeared. We 
could make it out with the naked eye, after 
we perceived the slight stir of excitement on 
the quarter-deck, though at that giddy height 
it appeared like adjit of rag, or bird’s wing. 

“ We are on the track,” said Butler to me. 
“ That’s some of old Leroux’s work. I hope 
Gagnon wont catch him at it, for he’d think 
nothing of hnrling him down from that peak, 
if he knew of that signal.” 

Standing on by this remarkable landmark 
and luffing up to follow the trend of the land, 
we passed not long afterwards another prom¬ 
inent bluff, hardly less remarkable than the 
other, being much higher, and tapering grad¬ 
ually upward, a massive tower of naked gray 
rock, forming one of the headlands of an iron- 
bound bay which now opened to our view, in¬ 
denting the west side of the island. The bay 
itself presented an array of lofty cliffs almost 
inaccessible to man, though it was observable 
that the patches of vegetation were much 
larger and more numerous on this side, and 
in a few spots, the cocoanut, banana and 
other trees reared their heads, showing a con¬ 
siderable deposit of soil. But no vessel was 
yet to be seen, and here, if anywhere, would 
Gagnon be likely to land. The signal at the 
embrasure in the rocky peak could never 
have waved there without human agency. 
But he might have destroyed the vessel, for 
he had, perhaps, made a shorter passage than 
the corvette, and if so, would have had ample 
time to carry ashore all that would be of any 
value to him. 

Our lead gave us soundings, gradually 
shoaling as we worked in shore, showing that 
there was anchorage here though none of the 
best, while the confused jumble of sunken 
rocks and boulders all round the shores of 
the bay appeared to present an insurmount¬ 
able obstacle to landing the heavy boats of 
the man-of-war. Luckily we had with us a 
whale-boat, which might be made available in 
landing a few men at a time. It was known 
that L’Alouette also had one when she was 
seized, it having been found useful in her 
cruises about the archipelago. 


We did not wish to come to anchor with 
the ship without further evidence that those 
whom we sought were here. Bo we beat no 
into the bay on short tacks, keeping the lead 
going, and the telescopes constantly bearij]i, 
upon the land to scrutinize every new objea 
that came in sight as we worked to windwani. 
A discovery was at last made that set all 
doubts at rest. At the very head of the bay 
in the spot that appeared most favorable fora 
landing, an object rose in view with each re¬ 
ceding wave, which looked more like a timber 
standing erect than a rock. Nearer and 
nearer we approached it at every short board 
we made, till it was ascertained beyond all 
question to be a vessel’s stem post, and now 
the falling tide laid bare the ends of several 
floor timbers just peeping above the surface. 
All were now well assured that the beautiful 
schooner had been destroyed, probably run 
ashore, and then burned, as far as was possible 

to do it where she lay. 

The captain’s course of action was now 
decided upon. Gagnon and his gang were 
here without doubt, and they must be taken 
or killed. lYhen in leu fathoms water, and 
at easy distance for a covering Are upon the 
beach at the head of the bay, we came to with 
the best bower anchor made all snug, and got 
out the boats. I found myself with Butler 
assigned for duty in the whale-boat, which 
was to be used if found necessary, in lauding 
the attacking force from the heavier boats. 
Forty men, including both sailors and marines, 
were told off for boat, service, and Are-arms 
served out to us ail. It was no holiday sport 
that we had before us, to attack this despera¬ 
do in his stronghold, the mountains being so 
difficult of access, and the passes in many 
places so narrow that they might be main¬ 
tained by a few determined men against an 
army, as long as their ammunition held out 

IVe pushed off and rowed for the shore in 
three boats, the ship’s heavy guns being load¬ 
ed and trained upon the point of landing. 
The first lieutenant commanded in the barge, 
and the whale-boat, as being lightest and best 
adapted for skirmishing service as weli as 
for landing among the rocks, pulled a little iii 
advance. We selected a spot for landing 
where a large flat rock was left bare by the 
receding wave at each recoil, and by anchor¬ 
ing the boats and veering till the stern was 
nearly up to the rock, the whole force could 
be lauded much sooner tkan by depending 
entirely upon the whale-boat. No sign of life 
had yet been seen, and the operation of land- 
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fng in this manner consumed some time, for 
care was necessary to keep all the fire-arms 
and ammnnitlon dry, as well as to avoid in- 
jory to the boats, and there was not room for 
both the large boats to veer in to the landing 
rock at the same time. 

We had landed about half the men, and 
were all huddled together without order or 
formation on the rocks, with the sea washing 
about our legs, when suddenly a sharp re¬ 
port broke upon the air, and a shot from the 
little brass pivot gun, the Alouette’s “snap¬ 
per,” as my friend called it, came whistling 
through our straggling ranks, and struck the 
whale-boat, passing through her between 
wind and water. She was anchored with 
only one man in her at the moment, and no 
one was injured, though the frail craft was, of 
course, ruined. “ Forward f’ was the word, 
and we jumped from rock to rock, to reach 
terra firma, and gain a position where we 
could form, while the other boat was landing 
her men. The enemy were not to be seen 
now, the gun having been concealed behind a 
natural rampart of rock, except at the mo¬ 
ment it was fired, and immediately masked 
again. We rushed up the jagged slope of the 
rocks, the first lieutenant cheering us on j we 
were within fifty yards of the enemy, when 
again their little gun wheeled into view and 
sent another ball plunging among us, killing 
two marines, its report being partially lost 
amid the thunder of one of the Afrique’s 
thirty-twos, which was fired almost at the 
same instant, its deafening roar and the 
mountain echoes seeming to shake the whole 
bay. The range was too long, however; the 
ponderous ball passed just over the pirate’s 
heads and struck the cliff beyond, near its 
base, loosening some fragments of rock, but 
harniing no one. We were getting wanned 
up for a charge, now, and pushed on to cap¬ 
ture the gun before it should be fired again, 
leaving otm de.ad shipmates as they had fallen. 
But it was G.agnon’s parting shot which had 
laid them low; the artillery was abandoned 
to us, and as we burst upon the late ambush, 
the three men were seen struggling up a pre¬ 
cipitous path ahead of us. 

Where, then, was Leroux ? But we had 
no time to think of the matter. Up we toiled 
after them, feeling that some of its must lose 
our lives before we could win the day; for the 
enemy’s strength lay m position, ours in 
numbers. Another of our party was wounded, 
though not seriously, by a musket ball, in the 
ascent; but the man who fired the shot ex¬ 


posed himself too long, and we had the satis¬ 
faction of seeing him fall, shot dead by one of 
our marines. There were only two to contend 
with now, but they dashed on without halt¬ 
ing, being more iamiliar with the locality than 
we; and as we reached a flat shelf of rock we 
halted, and drew up for a minute’s rest and 
consultation before proceeding further. 

Nothing could be wilder or more grand than. 
the scenery from this point. The broad shelf 
on which we stood narrowed gradually ahead 
of us to a ridge hardly wide enough to admit 
more than two men abreast. From this ridge 
others branched off 4u various directions, 
forming a network of narrow passes, overlook¬ 
ing deep chasms, while towards the middle of 
the island the descent was more gradual to 
what appeared to he an extinct crater, in the 
sides of which at various points vegetation 
was flourishing under a vertical sun, while 
the summits of the ridges presented to our 
view nothing but faces of bare rock. The 
slngnlar peak with the hole through' it was 
now to be seen, viewed, of course, on its op¬ 
posite face, and it was towards this that the 
two men seemed to be making their way. 
Onward we pressed again, now reinforced by 
a part of the other boat’s crew. We soon 
came to a spot where the rocky ridge doubled 
upon itself, forming a ravine too wide to be 
jumped over, which Gagnon and his com¬ 
panion had crossed upqn a bridge of boards 
previously prepared. The shattered pieces of 
the bridge were to be seen far down the cliffi, 
where tliey had thrown them after having 
passed over. A long circuit was necessary to 
reach the point which they had arrived at by 
stepping on this frail structure. 

In making this detour we were all startled 
by a cry of horror fimm the officer in advance, 
as he pointed to the object which had extort¬ 
ed it from him. Not six feet below ns, on a 
projection where it had lodged in falling, lay 
the body of poor old Leroux the ship-keeper, 
flat on his back, the breast of his shirt fallen 
wide open, and a little dark hole from which 
the blood still oozed telling that his heart had 
been pierced by a pistol ball. The desire to • 
avenge him urged ns on faster than before, 
and the two fugitives had now disappeared 
from our sight, having probably gained their 
last stronghold, where they intended making 
a final stand, and selling their fives dearly. A 
push onward of perhaps half a mile, in dose 
order, marching two or sometimes three or 
four abreast, as the width of the ridge wonld 
admit, and we found onrselves brought to bay 
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No place conld have beea better fortified by 
natore as a last citadel for a desperate Tn5in to 
take his stand in. The high peak with the 
opening pierced in it, rose some two hundred 
yards in advance of us, the irr^ularities with¬ 
in the rocky chamber afibrding protection 
from shot, while it could only be approached 
in front by a narrow and giddy pass, barely 
wide enough for one man, who would be 
obliged to give his whole attention to his 
footing. Another of our party was shot down 
as soon as he came within rifle range, and 
there was no resource for the moment but to 
retreat but of fire, which we were ordered 
to do. 

The baffled lieutenant was at his wit's end. 
He ordered us to keep back at a safe distance 
and to shelter ourselves as far as possible over 
the sides of the cliffs, while he waited impa¬ 
tiently for the officer who. commanded the 
other division to come up, that they might 
consult together. We could accomplish 
nothing where we were; to advance in single 
file on the narrow pass would be madness; to 
starve out the ganison would be a work of 
time, as the place wm doubtless well stocked 
with provisions; to retreat in disgrace was 
not to be thought of. Tlie consultation finally 
developed a plan which it was thought might 
enable us to turn the position. It would 
doubtless involve some loss of life, though not 
so much as the direct attack in front. At 
our end of the ridge some eighty or a hundred 
feet below our position, was a projecting shelf 
which would afford good footing, and from 
this, by a rugged and gradually ascending 
route along the face of the cliff, another land¬ 
ing spot could be reached beneath the enemy‘s 
fortress. Thence the peak rose to a level with 
the ridge, by a slope which was not very steep 
and was full of irregularities which favored the 
ascent It was thought possible for a part of 
our force to climb this jagged escarpment, 
while any one issuing to attack them must 
instintly expose himself to the fire of our 
party on the ridge. The men in the rear were 
sent back to bring up a coil of small rope 
which luckily had been thrown into one of 
the boats before leaving the ship, and pending 
their return, we disposed ourselves in safe 
positions out of range. 

Meanwhile the enemy, growing impatient 
at our long inaction and suspecting unforeseen 
danger, kept showing themselves partially at 
the mouth of the opening, and at last, the sea¬ 
man of the Acteon ventured to d^ forth 
suddenly, with the evident purpose of looking 


down into the chasm. His rashness cost him 
his life, for three or four rifles, ready aimed by 
unseen hands, cracked at the instant, and ha 
lifeless body tumbled into the abyss below. 
Only one was now left to contend with, but 
he the most desperate of all, and doubtless 
provided with pleuty of fire-arms. A shot 
whizzing over us, though it harmed no one 
informed us that he was still on the alert, and 
prepared to defy us unto death. The coil of 
studdingsail halyards having arrived, one end 
was thrown down to the shelf below, while 
the other was secured to the rocks, and the 
third lieutenant was the first man to descend, 
followed by a dozen seamen, among whom 
were Butler and myself. In a few* minutes 
we all stood safely on the projection, and the 
officer took the lead unward along the ru^ed 
path. The other shelf was also gained with¬ 
out accident, and the whole party rallied again 
for a charge up the sloping rock. It was found 
that three or four could ascend abreast, the 
face of the slope being wider than we had 
supposed. 

avantP’’ said the officer, and upward 
we struggled in close column. The leading 
rank had nearly reached the top when one of 
them fell back, wounded, upon his rear sup¬ 
porters. A dozen reports were blended in one 
from our end of the narrow pass, and the 
corpse of the master-spirit, Gagnon, crashed 
down among us. The check to our progress 
occasioned by this, proved our safety; for, the 
next'instant, a deafening explosion that sus¬ 
pended our breaths, and appeared to shake 
the island to its base, drowned all other 
sounds, and transfixed every man with terror. 
The smoke cleared away; we clung to the 
cliff, pressed on upward, and stood—on tht 
summit of the mountain! The whole tower 
of rock above the embrasure had been lifted 
bodily from its weakest point abreast the 
opening, and hurled outward into the sea, 
while we, directly beneath it, stood un¬ 
harmed. 

Upon investigating the spot, it was found 
that Gagnon had mined his fortress, and de¬ 
posited the powder, intending in the last 
resort to blow himself and as many as possible 
of his assailants into eternity together, after 
we sbonld have effected a lodgment at his 
end of the narrow pass. Had he remained 
close until we entered the chamber to attack 
him, the destruction of life would have been 
fearful. But rashly showing himself for a 
shot at our party, he had drawn a volley from 
our comrades, and the tr^ had^ without 
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doubt, been ignited by the fire of their guns. 
Had the rock spUt.tadscattered itseif, some of 
us vrouid have been crushed by the fragments. 
We owed our safety to the circumstance of its 
having faiien over seaward,' nearly in one 
immense mass. 

■We returned in mournful procession to the 
ship, notwithstanding our victory, if so it 
might be called. We bore the bodies of three 
of our shipmates, and of the faithful Leroux, 
the others being left where they fell among 
the rocks. Before night the Afrique was 
again under canvas on her return to report to 
the admiral. Little was found that was worth 
carrying with us, except the schooner’s whale¬ 


boat, which was discovered concealed among 
the rocks, and brought ofi to replace oar own, 
riddled by the first shot fired. The brass gun 
was also embarked, and we were aU glad 
that our work was finished, and that the rock- 
bound shores would soon fade ftom our view. 

Butler and I served out our time in the" 
French service, and though our paths in life 
have been separated since, our old friendship 
is strong as ever; and we never meet, but we 
at once revert to this thrilling episode in the 
days of our young manhood, the attack upon 
the desperado in his mountain fastness, which 
is still spoken of amtAig the French in the 
Pacifie as Le Pic a Gagnoiu 
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GARNET GRAY’S FLITTING. 
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I itEMEMBKi! vory wcU the balm ami beauty 
or tliat Imliau summer aftevuoou—the purple 
Iiazo settling like a royal garment over the 
lull-tops, the sunny slope of ineatlow land 
stretcbing away to the deep, dim forest, whore 
the graceful maples were flinging out their 
gorgeous banners, scarlet, green and gold; 
and the warm, fruity fragrance the sweet 
soutli wind bore up from iny rare old orchard 
rich in rineiied treasure. Great yellow pears, 
with a flavor like Moselle wine; apples red on 
the rind and sound to the core; blushing, 
velvety peaches ready to burst with luscious 
ripeness. If I had a weakness it was for hear¬ 
ing the connnents of certain masculine fruit 
growers of niy neighborhood, as they stood 
casting envious eyes at tlieb.askotof my finest 
specimens occupying a prominent place in the 
Ilorticultural Kxhlbition. 

“This is a line property of yonrs, Miss 
West. A very fine property, and you manage 
it like a man,” old Doctor Marsh said to me, 
one morning, pausing under my loaded grape¬ 
vines. IVIiat higher commendation coidd 
mortal woman crave? Lonely old maid 
tliongh I was, I could not after that feel that 
my life liad been all in vain 1 

But that matchless October afternoon of 
which I write, steeiied in sunshine dipped in 
harvest bloom, so sultry that I threw tho 
windows wide open, and, dressing for dinner 
changed my caslimere wrapper for a crisp 
white muslin scattered over with a unitpie 
pattern of tiny tufted feathers of vivid scarlet, 
like the plumage of some tropical bird. I 
don't know how I c.ame to search out that 
dress from tho depths of tlio great wardrohe. 
I remembered, ah how well, tho first and only 
time Iliad ever worn it! Tlio perfiinie yet 
lingering in its folds siiggeslcd a curving line 
of sea-.shoro shining like powdered silver 
under a yellow August moon, a sweet, wild 
wait/- stirring the dewy air with thrills of 
maddest ineludy, and a voice deeper than the 
snnimor sea,sweeter tlian the tlirobbing waltz, 
telling an old story over again in my car. 
Just one foolish moineut I stood living it 
over again—the moon-rise, the intisie, and 
John Edgeworth’s voice, then turning sud¬ 
denly to my toilet table I cauglit tho gliiiimcr 
of a gray hair threading itself along my hair- 


hrush and the picture faded, showing only an 
old maid who lived alone with her servaiita 
and managed her property like a man. 

Riachel Brown came pattering upstairs Just 
then, to say that dinner was on the table and 
ask wliether sijo should make sponge cake or 
jelly tarts for tea. I started guiltily and said, 
“Yes, certainly,” and that best of living 
creatures went away without a word, as it is 
her way to do when I am in one of my 
absent-minded moods. She never botliers 
1110 in tho least. 

I did everything I could think of to amuse 
myself and while away time that long, bright 
aflernooii, but my customary resources seem¬ 
ed somehow to fail me strangely. I read till 
my eyes ached, darned, with needless pre¬ 
cision, some delicate hose I never intended to 
wear again, and a dozen more such nonsoiisi- 
cal things as women will do sometimes to 
cheat an hour of heartache, even to pulling 
down my Iiair, dressing it over in a now and 
most unheconiiiig fashion, tying it so tight I 
could hardly shut my eyes. But I grew weary 
at hast of making such a goose of myself, and 
hunted up a little white sacqtie 1 Ii.ad com¬ 
menced one day out of compassion for my 
poor shoulders, alw.ays chilly of a morning— 
true, there are breakfast-shawls but I hate 
them, they fetter one’s ariiis so. 

The silken wreath of convolvuli grew rapid¬ 
ly until the last stitch was set, and then of 
course I hastened to try it on before tiie glas.s. 
One glance at myself hi while cashmere was 
quite onoiigli, and I crammed it out of sight, 
confident that I knew at last exactly how I 
should look if I were dead and dressed to ho 
seen. Tlieii I went to the window and leaned 
out, resolving to give my laziness an airing 
and enjoy my dotcc far iiientc to the 
utterniost. 

The cars were in, the engine just steaming 
away fioin the little French-roofed depot to 
their final destination ten miles further on, 
for Forestnook was only a way-station. There 
seemed to bo hut one passenger for our little 
village, a slight female who stood a minute 
looking vacantly about her and then started 
rapidly and somewhat unsteadily to walk 
down the dusty road bounded on one side by 
my garden wall. She walked so rapidly, and 
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with such a iiorvoiu, hurried way that I 
watched her curiously till a corner of tlie 
lioiiso liid Iier from me. 

“ 'i’ho woman in gray," I said, aiond, turn¬ 
ing from tlie window; “what a pity Wilkie 
Collins isn’t licro to see her.” 

Tlie opening and shutting of tho iron gate 
came to my ear just tlicn, and I wondered If 
Itaclicl liad rememhored to close tlie parlor 
blinds before going up to her afternoon 
sluiiihers, for I Imd been eating pears by tho 
window after dinner, and came .away leaving 
a costly gold fruit-knifo carelessly behind mo. 
Then Tiger barked and a step too quick and 
light for Rachel Brown came over tlie stairs, 
and I looked up to see the woman In gray 
standing inside niy chamber door. 

“JIadanil” I almost screamed in sharp, 
quick surprise. 

She put up her little ungloved hand then, 
so pitifully, so imploringly, that I shall never 
forget the pathos of that motion to (ho last 
day of my life. Tho other hand seemed hold¬ 
ing sonio treasured parcel tightly under her 
shawl. 

“ You are a woman—your surroundings 
lead me to believe you a bappy and fortunato 
one. As you deal with me now, so in.ay God 
one day deal with youshe said, in a voice 
the most touching I ever heard, her great 
purple eyes searching mine. 

I viewed my singular guest for an instant 
from head to foot. Iler face, cliiklislily sweet, 
was so white that each blue veiti was visible 
but for a scarlet dash of color in the softly 
vounded checks. Tlicn a gray shawl and a 
gr.ay silk dress sweeping tho floor. 

There was a lunatic asylum within a mile 
of my house, but.she had hardly escaped from 
there. I looked in her eyes; they were 
strained and frightened with a wistful long¬ 
ing look in their dreary depths, but boro no 
lurid lights. 

“Wliat is it, cliiid?’’ I asked, softly; 
“though I am not in the h.abit of allowing 
strangers to intrude upon me thus, I will 
give you whatever you wish. dVliat can I do 
for you ?” 

A step in the entry, Rachel Brown’s, T 
knew, sent tho strange girl springing towards 
mo like a hunted deer. 

“O, hide me! hide ino!’’ she faltered out; 
and then her strength gave way and she sank 
fainting to the floor, a baby cry coming wall- 
iugly out from under her closoly-gatlicred 
shawl. 

Hero was a situation for two old maids to 


bo forced into 1 Wliile Rachel Brown, who 
always does the right thing at tho right in¬ 
stant, Wits hushing the baby on one hand and 
bathing its pale inother's still face with tho 
other, I was fumbling helplessly among the 
bottles on my bureau, upsetting overytbing I 
could lay hands on. 

“ What In the world sh.all wo do, Rachel?’’ 
I asked, helplessly viewing tho situation. 

“Dol I don’t see but one thing there Is to 
do, and that is to undress this couple of in¬ 
valids and tuck ’em Intobcd. Ikiiow simlhiii’ 
about babies if I anv an old maid. I missed 
Cap’ll Eaton’s wife with her twins only the 
spring afore the cap’ll was drownded la tlie 
Specific Ocean, and I’ll bet my new false teeth 
this llttlo critter hero aint a d.ay over three 
weeks old. No doubt some wretch of a rol.a- 
tlon has turned this poor child out doors with 
her baby in her arms, and scein' you and I, 
Miss nolon, don’t happen to bo perfectionists, 
it aint for us to cast the fust stone at her.” 

There is no gainsaying Rachel Brown. Just 
then I had as fervent an adiniration for her 
ns Betsy Trotwood had for Mr. Dick when she 
appealed to him to know wlmt disposition she 
should make of David Copperfield and was 
slr.alghtway advised to w.ash him. 

Rachel always did order me round, and 
alw.ays will, I dare s.ay. If she should tell mo 
some day to go up to the top of theliouse and 
sit on tho floor of that little room in tho 
cupola two hours with my eyes shut, I siqi- 
poso I should obey her merely from tho force 
of habit; though when she gets to ignoring 
my twenty-nino years of worldly wisdom too 
utterly, I have only to threaten her that I will 
marry old Doctor Marsh and his three red- 
haired children, and everybody knows he has 
asked me regularly twice a year ever since his 
wife died. But Doctor Mai-sh is too dii e a 
penalty to pay for the melancholy satisfaction 
of having Mrs. on my tombstone. 

Well, as I was saying, just as worthy Miss 
Trotwood took Mr. Dick’s adyice, I took 
Rachel Brown’s. Behold the strange girl 
then, long ere tho twilight fell, robed in ono 
of my rullled cambric nightgowns that was a 
world top long for her, and tucked into bed, 
where she lay like a broken lily altli the little 
one on her arm. Its two pink fists pressed 
against its rosebud of a mouth, and as I sat 
by watching them, both lying there sound 
asleep, I dropped a few foolish tears, thinking 
how improbable it was that I would ever own 
a baby with pink fists and golden rings of hair 
all over its pretty head. 
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It was ileep into tlieniglit before the young 
luotber woke, rested and rerreslied,lier cheeks 
quite free of the feverisli scarlet spot Rachel 
Rrown had remarked as meaning mischief. I 
sliall never forget tlie gratitude that looked 
out of her beautiful eyes as she lay languidly 
content gazing into my face. 

“ I knew you were good and gentle when I 
looked up and saw yon leaning out of tlio 
window, tills afternoon. Few women would 
have taken me in ns yon did. You wont let 
anybody come hero and tal;e my baby away 
from me, will you?” slie pleaded, like a 
frightened child, the .anxious, excited look 
coining again over her face. 

“Certainly not,” I said, sootlilngly; “you 
may rest in peace. Ifo one shall harm you 
here.” 

“ I’d like to see anybody undertake to do it 
anyliow,” chimed in Rachel Rrown, her head 
appearing over tlie footboard; “tliero aint 
any law in the land that can take a nussln’ 
baby away from its mother. Now you jest lay 
still and not fret yourself into a fever, nobody 
ever comes here but the hutclier and milk- 
boy, unless the sewin’ society should hajiiien 
to get short of news and send one of their 
members out collectin’ items .as they've been 
known to do afore to-d.ay. But if any of 
’em strike for this house I’ll jest commence 
singin’: 

“ ‘ Tramp, tramp, tramp, the boy.s are marohin’,’ 

like all the nation, and that’ll give you the 
hint to cuddle up the baby and keep her from 
cryin’ and betrayin’ us.” 

“Don’t you really believo any one has 
power to force mo to give up the child ?” tlio 
girl asked, again, too much engrossed with 
her own terror to smile at Rachel Brown. 

“ I am confident there is no such d.anger,” 
I said; “a motlier is of course tiro proper 
guardian of lier infant. Is it your husband 
you fear?” 

Her fair face was staiidcss of any'shadow of 
guilt as she answered my sudden question, 
though tlio blue eyes filled with tears. 

“.My husband I ah no. God knows if ho 
had lived baby and I had never be’en driven 
to seek shelter and protection at the hands of 
a stranger.” 

Somehow all my vague doubts fled at the 
sad despairing tone, and a strange ye.arning 
pity grew up in ray heart for one so young, so 
beautiful and so utterly friendless. 

“ I will be your friend,” I said, gently. “No 
harm sludl ."each you or your babe; and if 


you are hiding from any real or fancied foo 
my house shall be your stronghold as long as 
yon choose.” 

“ There 1 now I remember you—your voice 
has tlie old clear ring in it,” she cried, delight¬ 
edly, sitting up in bed, her eyes growing glad 
and lier cheek scarlet witli excitement. 
“ Don’t I know now that I am safe? Do try 
and romember me. I am Garnet; Garnet 
Gray.” 

Then dormant memory roused and shook 
herself. 

“ How stupid of me not to have recognized 
yon before 1” I said, ns pleased as she. “I 
ought to have known yon, for when you ap¬ 
peared in my room, so pale and frightened 
this afternoon, you looked exactly as yon did 
the day you came up to my room at the Glen 
House to tell me you had broken Mrs. 
Warren’s elegant Parian pitcher.” 

“ You have not forgotten your old kindness 
of heart, it is evident,” slio said, warmly, 
settling b.ack on the pillows. “ What a chase 
yon did have the next day all over the city, 
finding one to replace it. Mi's. Warren was 
pretty hard witli me in those d.ays wlien I 
used to set her tables and rub tier silver. I 
tliink. Miss West, if I had fallen into her 
hands to-d.ay, Christian as she is—slie would 
have given my baby away, and sent mo to the 
ahnsliouse.” 

I don’t know what it was that prompted 
me to take this girl so entirely upon trust, 
asking no questions nor seeking to draw the 
veil from the tlirco years of motherless girl¬ 
hood tliat miglithave cost her so mucli, and I 
had never seen her since the summer at the 
mountains. But .as Rachel Brown said tliat 
niglit in tlio kitchen, if she was willing to do 
tho work and I to pay the bills, wo liad 
a perfect riglit to harbor both mother and 
child till tho affair sifted itself clear, and it 
w.as nobody’s business either. 

Is there any human power more omnipres¬ 
ent tlian gossip? I stood at one of the great 
wide windows in tho eool dining-room tho 
following Tuesday morniiig, whore I was turn¬ 
ing over some tiny garments in tho clothes- 
basket, earefiilly selecting the most delicate, 
whicli I intended ironing myself, afraid to 
trust such fairy vesture to Raclicl’s unsparing 
fingers. How I did work two or three days 
making little clothes for Garnet’s b.aby! In 
the excess of my delight at such delightful 
, and unaccustomed play-work, I cut up no end 
of linen cambric morning wrappers and 
Yaleiicleniies collars to trim the elegant slips 

I 
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nnd tiny chomfscs. A shadow fell across the 
sunlight under the porch honeysuckle and I 
whisked my handful of snowy garments \mdor 
a pile of dish-towels. 

'• Good pity I if thoro don’t come old Almiry 
Siinonds; and a greater gossip don’t live 
between hero and the Meddygeraniuin Sea. 
Good-inornin’, Almiry; how do you do? 
Take a chair and lay of? your bunnit. How 
bright the sun is. I do declare those beauti¬ 
ful (lays make me feel so happy I can’t help 
slngiii’: 

“‘Tramp, tramp,tramp, the hoysaro inarchiu’;'” 

and hachcl I3rown might certainly liavc been 
heard a luUc and a half. 

Almira smiled responsively, hut could not 
ho pGi*suaded to lay oA'lier ‘ bimnlt.’ She was 
the queen of gossips; but deeming discretion 
the better pact of valor just then, I walked 
out Into the face of tlm enemy, half amused, 
and wholly provoked. 

“You are quite a stranger, Mrs. SImonds,” 
I said, because I must say something. 

“ Yes, considerable. But I called wben you 
just bought tho place, and you never returned 
it, yon know. I sboiildii’t lia* cumo up now, 
but our Seth wants to know if you don’t want 
to btiy some barberries; he’s picked some to 
sell. I was in to Miss Kent’s yesterday, and 
she was wasbin’; she'd wash Monday if tho 
sky fell, She didn’t want to buy any, but 
reckoned you would, as you alius done up a 
lot of sas9. I s’poso you are busy, though, jest 
now, company makes so much work. Ilow’a 
the baby?” 

I looked up in well-feigned astonishment. 
Baclicl suddenly co.ised cheering np her 
“cvnnrades,” and lurned red as n boiled beet. 

“Wliat baby? IVIiat do you mean, Mrs. 
Siinonds? H'^lio said anything about a 
baby?” 1 asked, with cool dignity. 

“Wliy, nobody didn’t say iiotliin’ partic¬ 
ular. Only Miss Kent said her Sary Ann 
W(Mit into tlie apothecary’s last Saturday to 
buy some gum-drops—the doctor ordered her 
to oat ’em for that weakiiess of lier barnacle 
tubes—and she said your hired man, Mike, 
was in there buyln* a French nussin’ bottle.” 

“Well, and what then? Mike’s wife has a 
year old baby to board, lior dead sister’s 
child,” I said, quietly, angry enough to shake 
her false teeth out. 

She looked confused a single Instant—only 
an instant. She had i\ot put her hand to the 
plough to bo thus easily discouraged. 

“Yes—but)—well, Miss West, I don’t foci 


like having It go from mo, but Miss Kent docs 
love to know pretty well wliat is going on, 
and she told her Sary Ann to come round 
this way going home from school and look 
on your clothes-line, as that would tell the 
story; for Mi^ Kent vows she see a light \\\ 
your parlor-chamber and beard a baby cry, 
coinin’ home from class-meetin’ Friday 
night.” 

Jfentally cheering up my flagging patience, 
1 asked Just one question more. 

“Well, tho clothes-line? what did that 
develop?” I queried, ealmly. 

“0, Sary Ami says she never did see a 
bigger washln’ out even for twins, slips, and 
shirts, and peliico.ats, and—” 

Then I boiled over. I really don’t think I 
ever was so angry before or since. 

“ Mrs. SiiuQuds,” I said, louder thau I often 
allow my voice to rise, “I’ll trouble you to rise 
and leave my house forever and ever. Please 
call as yon go homo and tell Sarah Ann Kent 
and all her relatives, male and female, If they 
dare to come hero again to examine my 
clothes-line, I’ll strangle them with it! Kow 
go, and if you dare to slander rao, I will 
prosecute you!” 

“ Terrible humbly critter, aint she ?” mused 
my Rachel, looking out after lier. “ How sho 
does need a new bunnit I I corlaiiily think 
she had that black straw the day Adam 
moved out of tUo ark ” Rachel is a good 
soul, but her recollections of ancient history 
are sometimes a trifle confused. 

It did* cerlainly seem that morning as 
though my vexations were never to end. I 
had just begun to recover from tho raid old 
Mrs. Siinonds had made on my amiability 
when Ihero came a sharp ring at tho front 
door-bell, and Rachel called me to receive 
Parson Smith. As I stepped along towards 
the paTloT, I felt in my pocket for my povle- 
monnaic; for I could not imagine his motive 
ill coining, unless it was to solicit aid for some 
charitable purpose. 

I was at fault for once. He sat awhile in 
my great rocking-chair, talking comiiosedly of 
the weather, the crops, and the cold state of 
the cliurch, and taking a mental inventory 
of my furniture, features and dress. But I 
could only sit watching his long, thin nose, 
and think of the time lie allowed the Widow 
Morse to sell her parlor carpet and pay him 
the money for house rent three months after 
her hv^shaud fell lu the battle of the Wilder¬ 
ness. He wanted to pray with me before lie 
rose to go, but I said: 
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“Tliaiik yon, no. There are seventeen 
closets in this house, all in perfect repair; I 
am in good health, and neither dninb nor 
lunatic, and prefer to do iny own praying, if 
yon jdease.” 

“ Wliat a powerful long nose that man has, 
and how very thin of flesh ho is!” mused 
Itachcl Urown, looking out lioin her lair. 
“ He’s dreadful well satisfied witli that new 
carryall of his’n. I guess he’s forgot when ho 
preaciicd in Chillytown, and liis wife rid to 
mcetin’ on an ox-sled, settin’ on a turned 
down peck measure.” 

“ O Jiachel, Haehel, yon horrible gossip 1” I 
called out, thinking it was just as cheap to 
laugli as to cry. 

A girlisli giggle just at that Instant attract¬ 
ed my attention to the stairway, where stood 
Garnet Gray, fresh as a blush rose, and 
charmingly pretty in a pink French cambric 
wrapper I had remodelled for her from one of 
mine. 

“Was ever anything so funny?” she ex¬ 
claimed, her face alight with mirth. “That 
is the very minister who married John and 

I. Ife was preaching at N-a year ago. 

So he is a real minister, .after all; and Kate 
Edgeworth told mo a lie when she said my 
marriage Wits not a legal one.” 

“Kate Edgeworth? Wliat do you know 
about Kate or her family?” I questioned, 
wondering. 

“ More than I care to know, at le.ist, of her. 
But get your work-basket and come up to the 
hay-tvindow in my room, and I will tell you 
all about it. Perhaps she Imposed more tli.an 
one fidseliood upon me. It m.ay bo that my 
darling little baby has a fatlier living some¬ 
where who will yet own and love her, after 
all.” 

I witlked off in quest of my work-basket 
and found it. Tlicn I seated myself opposite 
Garnet Gray in the .alcove of the deep win¬ 
dow, and sorted my tangled worsteds with 
nervous, trembling hands. 

“ I dq hope the baby wont wake till she has 
had a nice nap, it makes her so cross,” said 
the experienced mother, with the air of fifty 
rather than that of eighteen, shaking an im¬ 
aginary fly from under the mosquito netting 
ns slie spoke. “ I ought to have told you my 
story at the outset,” she said, settling herself; 
“but I was so ill and unlia]>iiy when I came 
here that day, I didn't care for anything but 
to lie down and die. Few women would have 
been tlio friend to mo you have been, people 
are so suspicious; and, indeed, circumstances 


were sadly against me. I had a pretty hard 
struggle with the world, trying to. earn my 
living respectably, after I grow tired of being 
driven around so by Mrs. Warren at the Glen 
Ilouse, I will not bo so foolish ns to pretend 
not to know that I have a l)eautiful face, 
though I never c.ared muclt for being pretty 
until it won mo Jolm Edgeworth’s love. Ife 
found me in a flower store, where he called 
one day to b\ty a bouquet, and it was just the 
same old story over .again until we were mar¬ 
ried, two months afterwards. You arc per¬ 
haps aware that .although the Edgeworths 
are very aristocratic, they arc not nearly as 
rich as they once were. Jolm told me tbero 
was trouble about the property, and a nuniber 
of good reasons wliy our marriage was best 
kept secret for awhile. I dare say Kate was 
one of those ro.ason3; she is so fiery, and so 
proud of lier patrician blood, ns she calls it. 

“Well, my husband took mo to a littiq 
dovecote of a house away out of tlio city, and 
if you ever saw Jolm Edgeworth, you can 
guess, i)orh,a 2 )s, how happy ho could make a 
woman ho loved. lie used to call mo his 
little jewel—my name is Garnet, you know— 
and say my love recompensed him for all the 
disappointments of his life. I dare say I was 
too wildly hapiry, but it w.as not so very long. 
John did not come homo as usual one idght, 
and the d.ays and idglits of a whole week rati 
on till I was nearly distracted. Then one 
morning a lady, Kate Edgeworth it proved, 
came and told me lie Imd been killed by tlio 
falling of a burning storehouse on the wharf. 
I can’t tell you liow she hunted mo out or all 
she said; but the burden of it was that she 
could prove my marriage a sham. Tlicn she 
played intiful, and oflered to take me to a 
quiet place on the sc.a-shorc, where she in¬ 
tended going for a few weeks. Ilavlng ncitlicr 
friends nor money, I went with her, liardly 
knowing wliether to believe her my friend or 
foe. It did not take long for circumstances 
to settle that point. I was very nervous 
through my illness, and they gave mo opiates 
whiclt I disliked, and often siflllcd on tlio 
carpet rather than t.ake them. 

“One afternoon Kate Edgeworth fancied 
me sound asleep, and she sat talking with a 
friend of hers in my room, a German lady, I 
think; and they imd it all settled for this lady 
to take me to Europe as her waiting-maid as 
soon as I was well enough, and Kate Edge- 
worth was going to give my baby away! 

“I waited, O how patiently, every nerve 
strained to tlie uttermost till they went away 
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logotlier for tholr afternoon drive. Then I 
got up, weak and trembling of body, strong 
as a lion in purpose, and stole away with iny 
babe asleep in my bosom. I intended going 
furtlier than tills; but wlicn the cars stopped 
at the station yonder baby cried, and I found 
that 1 Iiad no nourisliment for Iicr, friglit and 
fatigue liaving done tlieir work on my feeble 
system. I can never thank God enongli that 
lie directed mo to you.” 

I sat listening like one in a dream as site 
talked iu lier pretty, cooing voice to the baby, 
wide awake now, and smiling in her face like 
an infant angel. SIio was John Edgcwortli’s 
wife, tlien, and lier simple, childish beauty 
iiad at last filled and satisfied the great, kingly 
lieart that had once throned me its queen. So 
one by one a few dearly clicrislied hopes 
burned to aslies in tlicir liiding-places, hopes 
tliat until now I Iiad liardly known were so 
dear. But I only sat silently over my worsted 
work, embroidering a rose In gray that should 
liave been vivid scarlet. 

“I never iicard anytliiiig so rilin’ in my 
life,” spoke liacliel Brown, who iiad been 
soniewliero In ambush to Iiear Garnet’s story. 
“ If I Iiad a disposition like tliat Edgeworth 
female, I'd go riglit straiglit to Ingy and hire 
a royal Bengal tiger to eat me.” 

“You give tigers credit for excellent 
digestion,” answered Garnet, laugliing. 

I did not sink into the liappy forgetfulness 
of iicaltliftil slumber usual with mo tliat 
iiiglit, but turned restlessly on my pillow, and 
lit tiio gas every litlle while to look at my 
watch and wonder if ever there was a iiiglit 
so long. Morning came at last, and I crept 
down stairs, pale and hollow-eyed, sliivering 
in my quilled wrapper. A splitting Iicadaclic 
seemed to have seated itself midway between 
my tiuobbing temples, with an obstinate de¬ 
termination not to bo easily routed; so, after 
sitting a momeiit looking at the breakfast I 
could not eat, 1 allowed Rachel Brown to 
help mo back to my room, where she un¬ 
dressed .and put mo to bed, sicker than I had 
ever been in all my life. A slow nervous 
fever followed, and in those helpless, miser¬ 
able days and nights of unremitting pain, I 
discovered that Garnet Gray was good for 
something besides being looked at. She was 
tlie queen Of nurses, so noiseless of foot, so 
ligiit and quick of hand, seeming to know my 
requirements by intuition. 

lYell, it was deep into November before I 
was strong enough to go to the city and try 
what Could be done towards restoring Gar¬ 


net’s rights; for it was my firm belief that 
Kato Edgeworth, whom I had known at 
school, had taken advantage of her friendless 
and lonely condition to undo a union she 
considered a disgrace. I found my prime 
minister. Lawyer Hart, in his office, squint¬ 
ing at a newspaper through his eye-gl.ass. 
After getting his advice about a little busi¬ 
ness affair of my own, I asked him, carelessly, 
if the Edgeworths were in town. 

“I think so; some of them, at any rate. I 
certainly saw John aud Kate riding yester¬ 
day.” 

“Saw John and Kate? Are you sure?” 
I repeated, keenly interested. 

“ Yes, very sure. My Bello was with mo, 
and she has eyes if I .have none. Probably 
John is at homo for Tlianksgiving. lie is in 
business in some IVestern State, I believe 
some one was saying. 

“ In business at the West 1” I mused, aloud. 

The old man looked at me curiously. 

“Why, Miss Helen, you are as good as an 
echo. What is it about the Edgeworths?” 
ho asked, laying away his paper. 

He listened attentively while I told him as 
much of Garnet’s story as was necessary for 
my purpose. 

“ What a shame 1” ho exclaimed, after hear¬ 
ing mo out. “Jolin Edgeworth isn’t dead 
any more tlian I am. I remember now 
hearing my wife say one of those Edgeworths 
iiad made a low marriage, and Kate was 
waving about it. Why don’t you go aud face 
her up and tell her she had better make the 
best of it? The disgrace, if tliere is any, wont 
annoy her long, for she is going to marry a 
rich Californian and go to San Francisco to 
live.” 

“I pity him devoutly,” said I. “Heaven 
knows I don’t want to see Kate Edgervorth I 
but if you will allow me, I will write a note 
to John, aud tell him where he m.ay find his 
-wife.” 

“ Certainly, and my oflico boy shall take it 
to him. Here, Tom; take the note this lady 
will write to No. 10 Percy Place, and deliver 
it into John Edgeworth's own hand. Look 
alive now.” 

I told Garnet what I had done, and she 
went about the house singing as gayly as a 
June robin on a peach tree. And I tried 
h.ird to appear as usual, and. keep my skel¬ 
eton hidden from sight. 

Twiliglit, the next evening, was deepening 
and darkening in the parlor where I sat 
alone. Garnet was up stairs, singing her 
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babe asleep, and the bom- was near that I 
bad mentioned in wliiclr to receive Jolin 
Edgowortli and restore to bini tbe woman lie 
loved. I liad dressed carefully in a rich black- 
silk that became me well, and bad a little 
scarlet shawl over my shoulders, and a white 
blossom with sbining green leaves in my hair. 

I have a weakness for looking pretty on all 
possible occasions—a womanly we.akness, I 
bulieve. 

Somehow, the instant the door-bell rang 
niy courage failed me strangely, and I rail 
nervously up stairs to Garnet. Ilacliel Brown 
called mo a moment later, and we went down 
together, I pushing Garnet gently before mo 
into tbe parlor. A gentleman rose to meet 
us; but before bo had time to speak a word. 
Garnet turned quickly to mo with a face full 
of the blankest astonishment and disappoint¬ 
ment I ever saw. 

“Tills isn't my husband—tliero is some 
mistake. Jfy Jolm is a younger man by at 
least ten yearn.” And her bine eyes began 
to fdl, 

“Allow mo to undertake an explanation of 
this mistake,” spoke John Edgeworth, with 
the dear old music in his voice. “ I could do 
no less than answer Jliss Helen’s note in 
poi-son; but I came expecting to claim you 
as a niece only, for Kate tolls me you arc the 
wife of my nephew John. I suppose every 
moment will be an hour to him, for he is not 
the most patient of invalids; but I am going 


to talk over old times with Miss Helen before 
1 carry homo his lost treasure.” 

Well, Garnet flitted away, wild with 
delight, to get her baby well wr.appcd for the 
drive, and Jolm Edgeworth came and sat 
close beside mo on the sofa. 

“ You said 1 was to come and get my wife. 
Shall I have her, Helen ?” ho a'ked, his voice 
breaking with emotion. 

“ Bo you want licr, alter all her pride and 
folly?” 1 said, crying too. 

“Want her? O Helen, I have never loved 
any woman but you! Tlicse have been weary 
years in which we have been drifting so 
widely apart.” 

Of coui-se I was not going to own to him 
that I had known all along that wo wore 
making a couple of geese of ovwsolves, but it 
came out all right at last. He went away, 
taking Garnet with him, but promising to 
bring her and her husband, who was fast 
recovering from his accident, to dine witlr me 
on Tlianksgiving day. It was strange how 
stupid I had been, forgetting nephew John 
all the while; but then he was a mere school¬ 
boy when I used to go there. 

H'c .all live together now, young Jolm and 
Garnet, old John and I. By-and-by there 
came another baby with doubled up pink 
fists, my very own; and one would certainly 
think, to see the time Bachel Brown makes 
over him, that there never was or could bo 
another such baby in all the world. 
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THE LOGMEN’S BIDE. 

Br AETBUB MESEEVE, 


A rtjBE thoBgli substantial log cabin stood 
on the bank of an ice-boond river, in the 
heart of a great Maine forest; and around the 
boisterous fire that rose and fell in the huge 
log chimney were seated a score of men. 
Without, the rain was pouring down in toi^ 
rents, borne in great sheets against the walls 
and roof of the cabin by the strong wind that 
came like a race-horse from the sonth-and- 
east. It was the annual March storm that 
freed the rivers from the icy fetters of winter, 
and forced the way for the great mass of logs, 
that all through the cold months had been 
piled upon their banks, to find their way down 
to the cities by the ocean; and the occupants 
of the cabin were river-men, whose duty it 
was to keep the struggling mass in the stream,- 
and to prevent each log from wandering off 
singly into by and forbidden chaimels in 
search of adventures on its own account. 
All through the winter they had toiied in the 
swamp, until the melting snows had rendered 
further efforts in that direction impossible; 
and now, each man hailed with joy the storm 
that would send him on his way down over 
the rushing river, towards home and friends 
to whom they had bidden adieu nearly sis 
months before. 

The group before the fire were engaged in 
various ways in which to pass away the time. 
Some of them were gathered about the table, 
where a party were having a game of “ high 
low jack,” which, although now nearly obso- 
iete among card-players, was then, and is still 
in many localities in the backwoods, the 
favorite game. Those looking on seemed to 
take as much interest in the play as those 
engaged, and each player had his particular 
friend or backer to urge him on when fortune 
frowned, or to applaud when by some master¬ 
stroke he was triumphant. 

Other groups gathered more immediately 
about the fire, and were engaged in story-tell¬ 
ing, another popular amusement among the 
logmen, relating stories that they had heard, 
or incidents of a somewhat marvellous charac¬ 
ter that had befallen them, in their long 
career in the forests and on the rivers; and 
many are the thrilling stories this class of 
people can relate, without departing from the 
truth in their narration; for no other occupa¬ 


tion is so full of danger, aside fimm that of a 
sailor or soldier, as that of the logman. Sel¬ 
dom is there a drive that ever reaches its 
place of destination without claiming as a 
sacrifice, one or more of those that set out 
full of life and expectations of soon seeing 
those dear to him, from whom he had been 
parted so long. 

Others were talking of home, and of the 
probability of soon being on their way, while 
others still sat mute and apart by themselves, 
either listening to the conversation of the 
rest, or thhikmg, perhaps, of wife or children, 
or of some one dear to him, but who as yet 
bore not his name, but would its soon as he 
could once more reach her side; and to these 
the fierce roaring of the storm made a music 
they would not have exchanged for any that 
they ever heard, and a stranger gazing in up¬ 
on them would have said that another so 
happy, stalwart a crew would be hard to find, 
even in that section which is famous for its 
tall, broad-chested men. 

“ What is that you are saying, Bill Brown ?” 
demanded one of the players at the table, as 
he held the ace of diamonds suspended be¬ 
tween his thumb and finger while in the act 
of playing. 

“ I was telling the boys here I went over 
‘Wildcat Falls,’ and came out aU safe and 
sound, never once losing my hold upon the 
log I had been riding,” was the answer. 

“That’s a lie, and a big one, too. That 
does for that ten spot;” and the ace descend- 
eduponthe table with a force that was suppos¬ 
ed to give greater stress to lioth assertions the 
speaker had made. 

“ Do you mean to call me a liar, Cy Gordon ?” 
demanded Brown, springing to his feet and 
taking a stride over to where the offender was 
sitting, coolly drawing in the game his last 
trick had taken, as if he had said nothhig 
offensive. 

“ I do, if yon mean to tell that story for the 
truth. Tve drove on that stream myself, and 
I know that the man Mnt alive who could go 
over Wildcat Falls, and come out alive, much 
less not lose his hold upon the log he was 
riding. Such a thh^ is impossible.” 

“It maybe for yon, that can’t ride a log 
more than a sheep. I wonder what you are 
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up here in the woods forT exclaimed Brown, 
tauntingly, and with anger blazing in his 
cheek. 

“ One tiling I came for was to hear you 
lie,” said Gordon, coolly, as he played another 
card. 

In a moment. Brown’s fist was clenched, 
and he aimed a blow at the head of the skep¬ 
tical player, that, had it reached its destination, 
would have felled its recipient to the earth, 
but one of those sitting by watching the play 
knocked up his arm, and the blow flew wide 
of its mark, while its sender almost pitched 
head foremost upon the table. 

“ How careless you are, Brotvii P exclaimed 
Gordon, without seeming to notice that the 
blow bad been aimed at his head. “ Don’t 
you see that you have mixed these cards so 
that we can’t tell tother from which? Its 
almost as bafl a mess as you made of your 
Wildcat Falls story.” 

“ Sit down, Brown, and you, Gordon, hold 
your tongue. I’ll have no quarrelling or fight¬ 
ing here, for I want you to have whole hands 
and heads to-morrow, for if it keeps on rain¬ 
ing, there’ll be a plenty for xis to do,” said 
Sam nartwell, the boss of the crew, a gn^at 
six feet giant, whose word among the men 
was law, and if any saw fit to rebel his fists 
were like a pair of sledge-hammers, and few 
there were who cared to come in contact with 
them, much preferring to abide by the decision 
of his words. 

Brown muttered something about not car¬ 
ing to be called a liar to his head, and went 
back quietly to his seat, where he sat without 
making much conversation the rest of the 
evening, while Gordon went on with the game 
without a word. 

At the usual hour, the logmen went to 
rest, with the tempest sounding in their ears, 
mingled with the increasing roar of the falls, 
half a mile below, as the volume of water 
gathered strength, and went surging down¬ 
ward, carrying on its bosom a minted mass 
of timber and ice, piled together by the em¬ 
brace of winter. 

With the earliest dawn the camp was astir. 
The rain had ceased, but not until it had ac¬ 
complished all that could have been required 
of it. The river was free from ice, and was 
ranning like a mill-race, its surface covered 
with foam and straggling pieces of ice, hurry¬ 
ing on as if to overtake the main body far in 
advance. Most of the great piles of logs were 
gone but there were some that still hung to 
the bank at the landing, and as soon as they 


could see, the men were busily at work turning 
them out into the stream. 

About half a mile below the landing there 
was a fall of considerable magnitude, stretch¬ 
ing entirely across the river; the roar of 
which coiild be heard for a mile above or be¬ 
low. Between this and the landing, the river 
was full of sharp, ja^ed rocks; some of which 
even now showed black heads above the 
water, causing the flood to ebb and boil like a 
seetliing caldron. The descent was consider¬ 
able to the brow of the falls; with steep banks 
on either side, through which the water pour¬ 
ed with great speed. Upon one side near the 
brow of the falls, the bank sunk down almost 
to the edge of the water, while just above, 
through a break in the cliffs, a stream of con¬ 
siderable magnitude emptied itself into the 
river. Such, briefly, was the aspect of the 
place witli which we have to do. 

About half way between the landing and the 
falls, one of those black, jagged rocks showed 
its head above the water in nearly the centre 
of the stream, and against this a pile of logs, 
perhaps a hundred in number, had jammed, 
and, as the river had already commeuced to 
fall, there was no prospect of their starting off 
of their own accord. Consequently it was 
necessary for some one to endeavor to reach 
it and dislodge them. This was no easy task 
to do, for they had no boat at this point, as 
they had not thought they would be obliged 
to use it above the falls. The only way to 
reach it was by the means of logs, upon which 
some one well skilled in riding them might 
pass over in safety. But to return to the 
bank would be the most dangerous part of 
the imdertaking, for the clifis that formed 
them were so steep that to ascend them from 
the waters edge was next to impossible. This 
jam and the prospect of dislodging it, kept 
running in the minds of all, as Uie logs were 
roUed in, with the exception of half a dozen 
that had been retained to form a raft for 
those who should undertake the dangerous 
enterprise. 

The cook’s horn sounded for dinner at this 
point in tlie operations, and before the meal 
was through, two men had announced their 
willingness to undertake to dislodge the jam. 
They were the foes of the evening before, Bill 
Brown and Cy Gordon; Something was said 
in a joking manner to the former, that he was 
used to going over falls, and. that it was his 
duty to go on the jam; and he had declared 
his willingness to do so, providing that Gordon 
would accompany him, upon another a^d a 
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single log. This the latter had at once agreed 
to do, and as the boss knew them both to be 
good river-men, and smart agiie fellows, he 
made no objection to their going, thinking, 
perhaps, that it might be the means of healing 
the ill-will that existed between them. 

As soon as dinner was over, the men gather^ 
ed upon the banks, to witness the breaking of 
the jam. The boss, in company with the vol¬ 
unteers, went down to the edge of the falls 
and saw that there was no difficulty in bring¬ 
ing fheir logs to the bank at that place, so 
they were quietly to allow themselves to float 
down to this place before attempting to land. 

This important matter decided upon, they 
returned to the landing, and each selecting a 
log to his mind, sprang upon it, pike-pole in 
hand, and poshed out into the stream- 

"Be careful, boys.’^ shouted the boss, after 
them. “Keep close to this shore' after you 
break the jam. The water draws hard over 
the falls, and the further out you are, the 
more trouble you’ll have in getting ashore.” 

Once in the current, the frail logs upon 
which the two men stood, sprang from wave 
to wave like a thing of life, threatening each 
moment to throw them into the boiling flood 
beneath them; but both had long been used 
to this mode of locomotion, and they kept 
their balance in a manner that was perfectly 
wonderful to those who never had ventured 
afloat on so frail a bark. With the sweep of 
their pike-poles they guided the logs in the 
direction they wished, and in a few moments, 
Brown, who was in the advance, sprang upon 
the jam. He was followed in a moment by 
Gordon, and while their logs, no longer want¬ 
ed, floated down towards the falls, they fell to 
work upon the pile beneath them with a 
wilh 

They had hoped to have been able to find 
the key log that held the jam, and so start the 
logs altogether, after a few moments’ labor; 
hut tills they soon found was impossible, so 
closely were they wedged against the rock, 
and 30 great was the force of the water hurled 
against it; and so they labored on for half an 
hour, dislodging a few at a time, until at last 
a trembliiig beneath them gave notice that 
the jam was about to move. 

“ Come on, Bill; they are of^” shouted Gor¬ 
don, as he sprang on one of the outer logs, and 
with a sweep of his pike freed it from the 
struggling mass, and set off on his swift down¬ 
ward course, 

** Come back,” shouted Bill “ Here’s ahalf 
dozen that mean to stay. I thought you 


would have courage enough to keep by a fel¬ 
low until the work was d<me.” 

Bill knew that it was impossible for him to 
return, nor did he need biin. He thought it 
was a good chance to pay him off for the 
words of the evening before, and so he im¬ 
proved it Stepping from the logs nponfthe 
rock which afforded at the best but an mi^er- 
tain foothold, he with a little labor loosened 
them, and they commenced floating down 
the str e a m . 'With a leap he sprang on the 
hindmost, Tnaintaining his balance as easily as 
a practised rope-walker would have done, aud 
allowed the log to float downward after its 
companions. The water rushed and boiJed 
like a huge caldron on either side, and every 
now and then through the flash of the foam 
the dark-headed rocks would show themselves 
for a moment, and the next be submerged by 
the rushing torrent. These he would avoid 
by a sweep of the pole, while every moment 
added to the velocity by which he was mov¬ 
ing, until at last, as the falls burst into sight 
round a cove, it seemed almost a wonder how 
it was that he managed to keep his • balance, 
upon his uneasy footing. 

. Gordon had gone over the same route frul a 
moment before, and was now standing in 
triuinph on the edge of the bank, to which he 
had brought his log, as easily as he would 
have managed a canoe; and there among his 
companions who had run down to witness 
their landing; he stood watching the coming 
of Brown* who was making the perilous 
journey with as much edaX as he had done. 

On he came, with now and then a dip of 
his pole in the water, and already he had be¬ 
gun to shape his conise in to where he stood, 
when suddenly a rush and a roar, that min¬ 
ted with the din of the falls, sounded above 
them, and a great mass of ice and water, that 
had been detained by a barrier in the brook 
that here emptied into the river, gave way 
and came pouring down a fierce torrent, 
shooting far out into the current. A cry of 
horror burst from the lips of the spectators as 
they saw that it had caught the log upon 
which their comrade was approaching, and in 
spite of all his efforts was carrying him out 
into the centre of the river, while at the same 
time he was nearing the brow of the falls, at a 
speed that showed that no earthly power could 
save him from taking the fatal leap. 

“ For Gk)d sake, strike for your life,” shouted 
the boss, as he saw the terrible danger; but 
the man needed not this io incite him to do 
his utmost, but wMch he knew would avail 
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him nothing. Each moment brought him 
nearer to the fearful spot, and at last he 
ceased from his elforts, and turned a white, 
gliastly face towards his mute companions. 
For a moment the log seemed to balance up¬ 
on the veiy verge of the falls, while Brown 
seemed hung suspended in the air, and the 
next moment the fearful leap was taken, and 
both man and log were plunged into the raging 
pool below. 

“Follow me,” shouted Hartwell, as he 
sprang down oyer the clifTs; but this order was 
iK't needed, for some of the men had already 
reached the edge of the great barrier into 
which the waters thundered before him, and 
eagerly they scanned the surface of the foam- 
covered caldron, but with very faint hope in¬ 
deed that they would ever see aught of their 
comrade again. But a moment j^r, such a 
shout arose as the falls never heard before, 


and even its voice for a time was drowned; 
for out from the mist that rose up like a vapor 
or a curtain hiding the face of the cataract, 
they saw the head and shoulders of Bill Brown 
clinging to a log, wliich the action of the 
water Vv'as rapidly moving towards the edge of 
the pool, and three minutes later, eager and 
willing hands pulled him ashore, among whom 
was Cy Gordon, who exclaimed, as he grasped 
him by the hand: 

“ I take back all Fve said, Bill, and vote 
my'Clf a fool in the bai^in; and if ever I 
hear you tell that you have been over Niagara, 
ril swear that it*s so.” 

A faint smile spread over Bill’s face, but as 
yet he had not foimd his tongue. Tliey car¬ 
ried him up to the cabin, and by the next day 
he was as well as ever; and during the rest of 
the drive none cared to dispute his stories, 
however improbable they mi^t seem. 
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THE nOVES AT lEETOJT COTTAGE. 

BT BART. MABBLK, 


‘WELi, Julia, how does it suit?” asked 
my father, coming suddenly into the newly 
furnished parlor of oar cottage, where I bad 
stood in silent, moveless admiration for nearly 
five minutes at least. 

I turned and met his laughing eyes bent 
lovingly upon me. 

Some imfortunate children there are in this 
world who have a fretful, peevish, scolding, or 
even hideous-looking father or mother, and 
yet they feel impelled by filial, duty to accord 
to them that love which is' inhereut in their 
hearts, bat which goes forth reluctantly to 
the poor objects which repel rather ibnn 
attract the spontaneous outbursts of the 
affections. 

God help such unfortunate 'children! I 
know nothing of these lamentable experiences 
excepting by observation and hearsay in other 
homes than my own. My father was as genial 
and as warm-hearted as a June morniug. As 
he stood before me then, 1 looked upon him 
with a feeling nearly akin to worship. Broad 
and noble-browed, brown-eyed, aud with his 
brown hair and beard specked here aud there 
with gray, he was handsome as well as good, 
and I thought he never looked better than on 
this summer afternoon, as he was nearing his 
forty-second birthday. 

“How does it suit?’’ I echoed. “Why, 
father, how absurd! Just as though you 
didn’t kuow how it suited! Why, it’s perfectly 
splendid.” 

There was that word “splendid,” again. 
How old Brown-eyes, standing there, had 
laughed at me, time and again, for the use of 
that word! Anything that pleased, from a 
diamond ting to a gorgeous sunset, was always 
“ splendid,” he laughingly said. He had told 
me a dozen times, that, if he could find a wo¬ 
man who did not use that adjective on any 
and every occasion, be it trivial or momentous, 
he really might think seriously of marrying 
agidn. 

“ ‘ Splendid,’ eh ?” laughed he. “ That cov¬ 
ers a broad ground with you, my dear—posi¬ 
tive, comparative and superlative. I suppose 
that I can select my own dellnitiou of your 
meaning. I imagine you say to me as the 
showman did to the visitors at his menagerie, 
when they inquired whether a certain animal 


was a tiger or an elephant—‘ yon pays your 
money, and you takes your choice.’ Now, 
if you bad said things looked nobby, I should 
have understood you.” 

“And the piano!” I said, not noticing his 
tantalizing strain, “How queer of you to 
originate such an odd-looking thing!” 

“Well, is ‘ odd ’ the only prefix to it?” 

“ No; I think that is splendid, too.” 

“Yes?” 

Probably a hundred times daring the past 
few years had my father inveighed against 
mahogany pianos. He compared their shining 
gloss to the effervescent finish that the board¬ 
ing-school glazes the soft brains of so many 
young ladles with, and laughed at one as 
much as the other when he held. them np in 
contradistinction to those souls of nature 
carved by thought rather than polished by 
superfine sentiment, and those works of man 
carved by the workman, rather t.bnn greased 
and daubed with paiut and enamel. He be¬ 
lieved in the naked wood, he said, and did not 
believe in the fig-leaved taste that would hide 
its natural beauties. 

Though of course I laughed at some of his 
comparisons, yet I could not fail to see a cer¬ 
tain reasouableness in them, aud was therefore 
not surprised to see something decidedly 
unique when the piano came home. For 
months he had been looking at all sorts of 
designs, and inviting all kinds and conditions 
of sculptors, designers, carvers, and other 
artists to dinner, and spending so much time 
away from home, that I had at last almost 
began to fear that some day I should hear of 
his selling out his superb store in the mty, aud 
hiring some studio himself, and going to work 
in it. Hut at last all the working and planning 
Md contriving was over, and that day a eoii- 

ous-looking instrument enough had been de¬ 
livered at our cottage, and installed in its 
future place in the parlor. It was entirely of 
black walnut, elaborately carved with all sorts 
of grotesque figures, the four legs representing 
as many heathen divhuties. Altogether, it 
was as superb as It was odd. It also coincided 
weli with its surroundings, for the parlor had 
not only been newly famished, but the former 
woodwork had been entirely replaced by new 
a part of It carved according to my father’s 
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ta^te as exhibited in the piano, and there was 
not a square inch that a paintrbrush had 
touched. I never knew before how beautiful 
and rich the unpainted wood of nature really 
was. 

While we stood feasting our eyes upon the 
beauty, the door-bell rang. 

“A letter for Miss Julia,” the servant said, a 
moment later, appearing at the door. 

I broke the seal, and glanced over it 
hastily. 

“ Why, father,” I said, gleefully, “ it is from 
Cousin Belle; and she is coming here to spend 
a few weeks with ns. Isn’t it splendid!” 

Isabel Merrivale was a reputed cousin of 
ours, though in reality no relationship existed 
between ns. Her home was iu one of the in¬ 
terior cities of New Tork, but for two years 
she had spent the winters in the great metrop¬ 
olis, and the summers at a watering-place. 
She wrote that she was intending to stay with 
us some time, as she was sick and tired of the 
adulation and sentimentalities and love-mak¬ 
ings of the circle she moved in. “ Only think I” 
she wrote. “ I have refused no less than half 
a dozed direct proposals during my two years 
from home, and have blighted no less than a 
score of promising young buds, which only 
awaited my smile to develop into the flower 
of love. OI it’s dreadful I I sometimes wish 
I was plain, and awkward, and stupid, so I 
could have a few hours of peace and quiet, 
undisturbed by the languishing looks and 
effervescing sentiment of some conceited pop¬ 
injay. I come to Cambridge to get rid of the 
simpletons, and see if I cannot And rest, at 
least, from the persecution of fools, beneath 
the shadows of old Harvard. And recollect 
that I bring with me a printed copy of rules 
and regulations for observance during my 
stay. In the flrst place, I am to see no one; 
and, in the next, I am to neither sing nor play 
during my entire visit, except, perhaps, for 
the ears of yourself, and maybe those of your 
father.” 

“ Humph ”’ grunted my father, as I flnished 
reading it 

“ So I say.” 

“ Interesting, truly.” 

“ We’ll see, my fascinating cousin.” 

“I always feared she would turn out a 
coquette, from her actions when she was 
shedding her short dresses. And now she is 
tired of it, and comes here to visit, preparatory 
to s more vigorous plying of her powers.” 

“ Never mind, father! We’ll manage her.” 

Although this conversation was indulged in 


with a bantering and good-humored spirit, 
yet there was, nevertheless, a spice of vexation 
down in one comer of the heart; for who 
ever had a relative or a friend who was hand¬ 
some, talented, or rich, unless they desired to 
show off those qualifications or possessions to 
the best advantage ? 

When Belle came, both father and I were 
not a little disappointed; for the tone of her 
letter had infused a little misgiving into our 
hearts, and we were ready to picture the joy¬ 
ous and free-hearted girl we had known six 
and seven years before, as frivolous and vain, 
if not a confirmed coquette. But we soon saw 
our mistake. The very thing in her letter 
which to us spoke of coquetry, we found after¬ 
wards was what proved her to be guiltless of 
her plainness of speech. She could not 
dissimulate; what she thought or felt, that 
she must act or be. 

Over the piano, she went into ecstasies. 
She had not been at the cottage half an hour 
before she sat down and drummed a plaintive 
monotone, talking all the time with father and 
myself, and agreeing with him in his pet theo¬ 
ries, quite winning him over to the belief that 
she was next to perfection. Then she sang 
“ Castles in the Air ” with fine effect, givin" 
such a broad accent to the Scotch wori that 
it sounded more musical bo me than I had 
ever heard it, 

A week after she had been there, we gave 
our “ house-warming ” party. In addiUon to 
aU my friends and intimates, several were in¬ 
vited whom I had never met-some of the 
artists whose acquaintance my father had 
made upon his search for the newly-found 
beauties of unpainted and unenamelled wood. 

Among these strange guests, and who were 
in future to be reckoned friends of mine, was 
one whom my eye rested upon the moment he 
entered the room. He was of medium height 
rather slender, with dark brown hair, large 
blue eyes, rather sharp nose,- and reddish- 
brown whiskers. HU beard was not thick, 
but rather long, and was shaved from no por¬ 
tion of the face. Entering the room with him 
and leaning npon hU atm, came a lady whom’ 
I at once looked upon as hU affianced—a fairy 
blue eyed blonde, whose hair waved about her 
temples In strings of gold dainUly euou-h to 
drive a poet distracted. The gentleman was 
introduced to me soon afterwards as Henry 
St. John, and the lady as Alice "Winterton 
Then there was a tall, black-eyed, mustached 
gentleman whom father introduced as Theo- 
dore Varney. 
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“Isn’t he splendid-looking?” I whispered 
in father’s ear a moment later. 

“Yes?” 

Irene Thornton, an old schoolmate of mine, 
and who was my most intimate friend, came 
towards me just then, and I introduced 5£r. 
Varney, and soon retreated to a far part of the 
room to ask Isabel to sing. 

But before I reached her some one else was 
screeching out some popular air, with no re¬ 
gard to anything hut notes; no melody, no 
feeling, no depth of sonh Then something 
called my attention into another room, and I 
was soon engaged with a group who were 
discussing one of my rare house-plants. 

Soon the music in the parlor stopped; and, 
after a silence of seyeral minutes, a new hand 
touched the piano. The instant the fingers 
ran up the keys, I recognized an inspiration 
at the foundation. It was a waltz, and the 
weirdest, wildest one that had ever pleased 
my senses. I had never heard it before; and 
yet, some of the strains seemed to be old in¬ 
mates of my heart, and they echoed and re¬ 
echoed therein, till I was in a fever of impa¬ 
tience to see who it was playing. And yet, 
for my Ufe I dared not disturb the silence that 
had settled upon the company. 

Then the music ceased with the same bird¬ 
like trill, as the fingers ran ap the keys, with 
which it had begun, and in an instant I was 
in the door connecUng the two apartments. 
I glanced at the piano, expecting to see the 
stool occupied by llr. Varney, for I had made 
up my mind that he was a musical prodigy. 
But no; he still sat, with Irene Thornton, 
upon the little lele-a-lete, with an open photo¬ 
graph-album in his lap, and his right hand just 
in the act of turning a leaf, as though para¬ 
lyzed in that position when the music struck 
his ear. 

To my surprise as well as my pleasure, I 
saw that Isabel was at the piano, and that it 
had been her notes that thrilled the company. 
1 now knew why the moths of society fluttered 
around her, and why so many of them came 
away with singed wings. 

St. John stood apart from the rest of the 
company, carelessly leaning.his arm upon a 
mantel, his eyes riveted upon Isabel, and his 
manner one of rapt admiration. It was with 
a little sigh of pain that I turned my eyes to¬ 
wards Miss Winterton, wondering how ttita 
would end. But she did not appear to be at 
all troubled. Her soft eyes rested alternately 
upon St. John and Isabel; but their expression 
troubled me. I thought she must have un¬ 


bounded confidence in him to look so placidly 
upon what even pained me, and I only a spec¬ 
tator. My lather was sitting upon the sola 
by her, with an open sketch-book of mine 
upon his lap, the leaves of which he had been 
turning for her. 

I felt irritated. 

“ IVhy, lather!” I excMmed, “ what are you 
doing with that? I declare,you are always 
putting the worst side of any one out. To 
think of showing that horrid lot of pencillings! 
I thought they were under lock and key.” 

“lam very happy,Miss Ireton,” said the 
lady, in a marvellously sweet tone, “ that they 
were left out. I think them really very fine. 
And, if this Is your worst side, I hope to see 
the more lavorable one during our acquaint¬ 
ance.” 

Of course I could feel irritation no longer- 
and so I sat down by her, and we all three 
were soon very busy talking. 

Pretty soon I heard an idle thrumming upon 
the keys of the piano; and looking np, I saw 
that Isabel still sat there, with St. John on one 
side, and Vamey on the other. A pretty pic¬ 
ture they made, St. J ohn with bis brown hMr, 
reddish beard, and blue eyes; Varney with 
ouly a mustache, black hair and eyes, and al¬ 
most a swarthy complexion; and Isabel, with 
her loose-flowing chestnut hair, very deep 
blue eyes, and rather gipsyish-looking lace. 
After we all got better acquainted, an arUst 
painted the three just as theystood that night; 
and the mammoth picture now graces the 
walls of Ireton Cottage. 

Suddenly St. John bent closer, and said 
something. But she made no reply, and kept 
on idly thrumming the keys. Then he turned 
away and resumed his old position by the 
mantch 

“You will sing this?” queried Varney. 
“Allow me to turn the music for you ?” 

She looked up with a smile, but made no 
answer. 

Then her eyes seemed to glow with a deep¬ 
er feeling, and the right hand came down upon 
the keys with a masterly touch, and the air 
seemed filled with fine particles of music, de¬ 
scending as a bapUsm from the hands of 
Apollo. 

For full fifteen minutes she sat there, with 
the piano vibrating beneath her magic touch, 
as we dream the choirs of heaven do under 
the breath of pr^e that ascends td the throne 
whereupon sits the God of Love. 

“What was that?"asked some one. “It 
was charming.” 
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“ Its name has escaped my memory,” she 
said, rising, and finding a racant seat by me. 

She afterwards confessed to me that it was 
nameless. She played entirely by ear. The 
groundwork of most of her pieces formed in 
ber brain during thoughtful moods, and when 
che came to play them, she improvised for 
them the little incidentals that clothe a piece 
with harmony, grandeur, sublimity, or pathos. 
So she learned most of other people^s com¬ 
positions. She obtained the general scope and 
air of it, and filled the interims with inspira¬ 
tions that never failed her, often making quite 
a melody of nothing but a very stupid affair. 

The remmnder of the evening passed quiet¬ 
ly, if not tamely. St. John kept aloof trom 
almost every one, passing a remark now and 
then, but generally poring over an album of 
photographs, a portfolio of drawings, or some 
choice annual of engravings. Every time I 
passed near him, he was humming, very low, 
fragments of some song j always plaintive and 
musical, and generally being Burns’s “Ye 
Banks and Braes,” “Auld Lang Syne” or 
some more modern air. 

Miss "Winterton said that was bis way. He 
was very, indifferent, and kept himself very 
much to himself in a large assembly; but the 
place to see him was in tbe presence of a few, 
and those only friends. His reserve melted 
then, and he was as genial aud talkative as 
now he was taciturn and unapproachable. 

“You will love him dearly when you know 
him better,” said she. 

“I should not dare to,” I replied, glancing 
wickedly at her, aud then at my father. 

She colored a very little, but said nothing; 
while father had his eyes upon a distant part 
of the room, aud seemed not to have heard* 
our conversation. 

Poor Varney I he was completely infatuated, 
I thought. He followed Isabel with a per¬ 
tinacity that was almost laughable. Aud how 
loftily she repelled every approach that came 
nearer than any one might venture! I thought 
to myself, if she were not an angel, she was 
at least intended for a queen. But he met his 
evident repulse with dignity, and proceeded 
immediately to place himself in a position to 
be repulsed again. 

It was late when our guests took their de¬ 
parture, and 1 sought my room, feeling some¬ 
how, a little guilty in having apparently 
brought a disturbing element into the midst 
of our circle. For, if Isabel had not come, 
would not Theodore Varney have remmned 
by the side of Irene Thornton ? (and were they 


not a splendid match!} and wouldn’t Henry 
St. John have paid a little more attention to 
Alice Winterton? I felt sure that the two 
latter were engaged, though she appeared to 
be at least as old as her lover, if not older. 

“ Come in,” I said, in answer to a little tap 
on my door. 

It was Isabel, in her nightrdress. 

“lam not a bit sleepy, Julia,” she said. “ I 
want to talk a while.” 

“ So do I,” I replied. “Iwantto scold you 
for robbing two splendid girls of their lovers.” 

“ Me!” 

“Yes—you.” • 

“ Why, I have not the most remote idea of 
it.” 

“ But they have.” 

“Odear! tbe old story! That is what I 
left New York for—to get rid of people who 
were continually falling in love with me. I 
came here, thinking that, in this proper suburb 
of the Athens of America, people had too 
much sense to fall in love. But, dear mel I 
fear they are much the same the world over, 
as regards that failing.” 

“O nonsense! Do be serious. You must 
stop this flirting.” 

“ Flirting! Now Julia, pet, do be reason¬ 
able. I have not flirted a bit to-night. Wasn’t 
1 almost uncivil to both of them, two or three 
times?” 

“Fumph! one of your wiles. You very 
well kuow that that will always draw a man 
deeper still into the net, especially if you look 
at him as you did at both of them with such 
wicked eyes as yours.” 

“But, speaking of eyes, isn’t Varney splen¬ 
did ? He has a regular Spanish-lover look—a 
glance that— Ah me!” 

And placing her hand over her heart, Isabel 
made quite a good-looking stage heroine, in 
her night-clothes, and with her hair hanging 
loosely over her shoulders. 

“Blit what of St. John?” I questioned, 
knowing that of the two, either accepted or 
rejected as a lover, he was the more likely to 
be a hero of romance. 

“ O, I hardly know,” she drawled out lazily, 
very unlike herselC “ He is not so much on 
the surface as Varney. He is either very deep 
or very soft. I shall ask a fortnight’s time 
before saying anything more definite.” 

During the fortnight she had ample time to 
study the character of St. John, for we Mrly 
kept open house. Irene Thornton came to 
stay with us for sis weeks, while her people 
were absent at a watering-place, for which she 
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declared she'had no taste. I rather think, 
thongh, If some new acqaaintance of hers had 
asked her to go, she would have found it less 
obnoxious. St. John and Yamey were also 
running In and out every evening or two, and 
Miss ‘Winterton came with the former several 
times. 

It is strange what a feeling of love grew up 
within me for that girl. She was as gentle 
and lovable as every feature in her face be¬ 
spoke. I learned, after a while, that she was 
an artiste, and had a little studio adjoining 
St. John’s. 

St. John drove up one afternoon in a large 
barouche, and insisted that we should go out 
riding. We were soon all in and under way, 
and having quite a gale. Isabel wanted to 
see the suburbs; so we drove around through 
Jamaica Plain, Roxbury, Dorchester, and 
finally found ourselves upon Broadway, 
South Boston, heading towards City Point. 
We reached the remains of the old Revolu¬ 
tionary fortifications about half an hour be¬ 
fore sunset, and sat down upon the grass, 
idly looking over the beach and the narrow 
expanse of water intervening between us and 
Fort Independence. 

As we talked and laughed and gazed, the 
autumn sun sank lower and lower, and we 
began to think of returning, when a gun was 
fired from the fort, and almost immediately 
the band commenced playing. Two or throe 
common-place airs were given, and we listen¬ 
ed more for the sentiment inspired by the 
surroundings, than for the music, when, after 
a pause, the sublime strain of “ Departed 
Days ” came wafted across the water. I had 
always admired the air, and considered it the 
very aroma of music; but since that evening 
it has possessed a double charm, and is sacred 
to my soul. 

We staid to hear no more. With one ac¬ 
cord we seemed to think that anything else 
would be tame after that, and we would not 
break the spell. Isabel was more silent than 
ever; and St. John, as he slowly gathered up 
the reins, was humming “ Bonnie Doon,” in a 
sad, sweet tone. And this was the only sound 
that disturbed our silence during our home¬ 
ward ride, meeting our ear f^tly when slow 
driving dulled the rumbling of wheels and the 
clatter of hoofs. 

Yarney was lying on the sofa in the parlor, 
when we reached hom^ It was quite^ late. 
Isabel sang and played splendidly that night. 

“ I feel so exuberant,” she said to me, as 
she slowly whirled the stool to its proper 


height. Wasn’t that air sweet, coming 
across the water? I wonder if it entered 
each one’s soul as it did mine ?” 

She ran through half a dozen ftragmenta 
hurriedly, and then, after a pause, gave an 
artistic piece of descriptive tragedy. Com¬ 
mencing in a soft, plaintive strmn, the genial 
beauty of a June day was so faithfully por¬ 
trayed, that I could see, in imagination, the 
fleecy clouds that floated on over the pastoral 
picture, and almost scent the new-mown hay 
that ever raises its incense at the altar of such 
beauty. Then came the thunder-storm. 
And what a peal of thunder startled ns, sitting 
in the quiet of that parlor! And snch a 
•shriek! And then tiie confbsion incident 
upon the death of the f^-haired fanner’s- 
boy. And then what a melancholy calm 
succeeded as the black clouds swept away, 
and the sun shone down upon the sorrow I 
And, ah! what sweet, silvery notes the funeral 
chime was, and the “Ea^ to earth, and 
dost to dustl” 

It was a bright moonlight night, and they 
went oat into the garden to view the beauty. 

bnt me. I left the comer where I had 
sat during the music, and took my seat in 
one of the deep, heavy-curtained windows, 
and looked out. 

Presently I beard footsteps. Then a hand 
swept the keys, and all was melody. A plain¬ 
tive air, and all was still again. Then I be¬ 
came conscious of another presence. 

“ Isabel,” said a deep, rich voice, that I at 
once recognized as Yamey’s, “do.yon know, 
that, sweet as the strains are that escape the 
piano beneath your fingering, they are not to 
be compared to the music the heart gives 
forth at your touch?” 

“Yes?” 

“A happy man he whom no future could 
take from your presence.” 

An imitation of the meadow-lark’s trill, 
upon the softer notes, was the only answer 
she made. 

“And wretch indeed mnsthebe whom your 
presence failed to awaken to eternal love and 
joy.” 

“ Then what a wretch yon must be, Mr. 
Yamey I” 

“What! I—I—” 

“ Listen, Mr. Yamey,” said Isabel, turning 
partly on the stool, and taking both his hands 
in hers. “ I have antidpated, ever since the 
first night we met, what you are about to say, 
and have used every effort in my power to 
prevent it. I have even treated you coolly. 
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sometimea aimosl uncivilly, in the hope of 
directing; your attention in some other chan- 
heL I know very Uttle, Sfr. "Vamev, about 
the theory or philosophy of love; who should 
mate, and who should not; whether, as some 
philosophers contend, that each soul has its 
Counterpart somewhere, and will not be 
happy nntil it is found; but I do know that I 
do not feel the sentiment of love, as T under¬ 
stand it, for you; and let me spare you the 
pain of a refusal, by saying that I esteem you, 
very highly, and feel towards you the loftiest 
Sentiment of friendship, but should outrage 
Some nameless yearning within me if I prom¬ 
ised more.” 

How meanly I felt at being a listener! 
3ut I dared not move now, T had sat so long* 

But the remainder of the conversation was 
carried on in suhdaed tones, and I heard no 
more. And it was not of long duration, for 
Soon other footsteps were heard in the entry, 
and St. John and Irene came into the room, 
1 did not leave my place of retreat till Irene 
Was at the door, bidding the gentlemen good¬ 
night 

“How long have you been sitting there 
asked Isabel, imperially, turning suddenly aa 
I rustled the curtidns in getting out 

“ O, a long time,” I said, a little seriously. 

Irene came in, and we each retired to our 
chamber. I was just going to put out the 
light, when a tap on my door made me pause, 
and Isabel entered. How sweet and pure she 
looked, with her white drapery hanging 
about her stockingless feet, and her hair 
about her bare shoulders. 

“ Did you hear all ?” she asked. 

“Ho; but enough.” 

“O, how I dreaded to say‘nor He Is such 
a nobleman I” 

“ Well, when is the nest one’s turn ?” 

“Wait” 

' And I did wait 

For six weeks things went on pretty much, 
the same as before, excepting that for a fort¬ 
night Tamey came less often. Eat he was 
soon as regular and as frequent as ever, and 
had evidently very nearly forgotten the re¬ 
fusal of his anticipated ofier. The evenings 
Were growing quite long and cool, and one of 
them found us all gathered around the fire¬ 
place in the sitting-room, which father had 
insisted upon having, as being so much more 
cosey and cheerful than either furnace or stove, 
I was the first to break the circle, feeling a 
little lonesome, going into the parlorj and 
drumming mechanically upon the piano. I 


played very littie lately, and, when I did, 
with scarcely a show of my old vigor; for 
Isabel so shamed my efforts that it was a 
task. Yet a little nimbleness came into my 
fingers, and a little melody into my voice, as 
I essayed “ Schubert’s Serenade,” and man¬ 
aged to get through it without breaking 
down. But I did break down on a simple 
ballad which I tried next; so. I arose from 
the piano, turned the gas down very low, and 
laid down upon the tete-a-tete in the comer. 

The sound of the voices in the parlor grew 
more musical as they came to me lower and 
more indistinct, and soon were lost entirely 
to my ear, as I was wafted away to the realms 
of unconsciousness upon the wings of the 
sleep-angel. 

I was dreaming of a more radically super¬ 
lative degree of Jzle than even my daydreams 
were, when the curtains of sleep were rudely 
thrown open by a hand sweeping violently 
over the keys of the piano. I opened my 
eyes, and a dainty tidbitfrom one of the operas 
rang in my ears. How musical and soft as 
the cooing of a child, and agmn as vigorous 
Md tempestuous as the sweeping hurricane, 
the music sounded on. Then, dying away 
to a whisper, the strains ceased as the breath 
of day so often does when the dusky-mantled 
night hovers over the earth. I should have 
known it was Isabel, although there was Very 
little light in the room, the gas remaining as 
I had left it, I could see the forms of those 
present, but not their faces; but they could 
not distinguish me upon the sofa in the 
corner, 

‘‘And you have really loved me all this 
time?” 

The voice came from the folds of the win¬ 
dow-curtain at the head of the sofa, and its 
owner was Theodore Yamey. 

What then, liad been the nature of the 
conversation previous to thb, which sleep had 
forbidden me to hear? 

The answer came low and sweet. 

“Always, Theodore. I have never changed 
in the least” 

I instantly recognized Irene’s voice, which 
ever sounded to me like a far-away dream of 
luxury. 

I did not wish to play the part of the eaves¬ 
dropper, especially as I had overheard a love- 
making of Theodore’s not long before; but I 
reflected that it was their carelessness, and 
not my natural propensity, that brought it 
about, and that there would nothing be said 
that would involve either of them in even the 
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faintest blush; so I reinained still, closing my 
•eyes again, and hoping they would soon 
cease their talk. 

“And yet,” said Yamey, his tone very soft, 
and I thought also a Kitle tremulous, “ I haTQ 
changed.” 

“ What! did not yon love me at first?” 

How plainly could I see to the foundation' 
of this question! Irene had always said that 
love with her must come at first sight, and 
that she never should have faith in a man’s 
professions of love for her unless he was also 
favorably impressed firom the first. 

“Yes,” said Yamey,hesitatingly; “,I did 
love yon at first.” 

“ Well, how have you changed then ? I do 
not understand.” 

“ Why, I can hardly say but what I treated 
my first guest of love In a shabby manner.” 

“How?” 

“ By surrendering bis domain to another.” 

“ To whom ?” 

“ To one whose tongue spoke the praises 
only of IsabeL” 

“ O, dearl” 

And such a little ripple of a laugh as came 
out with the last two words. It was so loud 
that I could see it attracted the attention of 
Isabel herself, who was still threading a skein 
of melody from the keys which she lightly 
thrummed, and who looked around at the 
laugh. 

tu, Bt'tUe continued Jrenej in a 
lower tone. 

“ Now, pray do not laugh at me.” 

“And you loved her?” 

“ No, not love, at least as I now understand 
it. It was a species of infatuation.” 

“Yes? And you proposed?” 

“ Not quite. She-^” 

“Ah! I see. She had more penetration 
and insight into character than yon, eh?” 

“ Well, whose head would she not turn ?” 

“Ah * but, serioDSly, yoa should know, at 
first meeting them before the doors of your 
soul, what the true character of your thought- 
guests are, and, In such a case as this, whether 
they are images of love or friendship or in¬ 
fatuation. But I am not going to scold you. 
Come, let’s go out into the other room. It*s 
60 cheerful by the fireplace. And we ought 
to see what St. John and Miss Winterton are 
up to. Some miscMcf, I warrant.” 

So Irene had her tyay, and afterwards per¬ 
sisted in saying that her pet doctrine was 
sustained by the seniiment existing between 
Yamey and herself, maintaining that that 


gentleman’s attachment for the fair songstress 
of the household had not been one of love, 
but merely of the fleeting sentiment of hom¬ 
age or veneration that a noble man ever 
poors out at the feet of a gifted woman. 

St. John came sauntering into the parlor 
soon after Yamey and Ir^e left my prox¬ 
imity. He was htmuning “Bonnie Doon” 
pausing in the middle of the air, as was a 
queer custom of his, and finishing it in a 
plaintive, carolling whistle. Whistling, as a 
general thing, I can say that I most heartily 
despise, especially that shrill pitch that every 
one practises who considers himself an adept 
in the art; but with St. John it was such a 
soft and melodious and fiate*Uke sound, that 
I not only countenanced it, but grew to think 
it very musical. 

As St. John came in the room, and parsed 
a moment, a figure arose ftom an opposite 
comer, and moved towards the door. When 
the light from the sitting-room flashed through 
the entry upon him as he went through the 
door, I saw that It was father. I did not 
know that he had been present. 

“Ah, Belle I” he began, moving towards 
her, “ we are alone now, and I want you to 
play for my delectation. Tour operas and 
serenades and screeching ballads for those 
who can digest them. I want something else, 
some of the old-Uine songs that have wound 
themselves around the heart of sensible old- 
iashioned people, until a touch upon a well- 
remembered chord presses the tear* frdni the 
fountains of the heart. Give us ‘Bonnie 
Jean/ to begin with. Wait, let me torn on 
the gas.” 

“ No, never mind the gas. I can play these 
old tunes just as well in the dim light that we 
have. And it is so much more pleasant tbau 
sitting in the blinding glare.” 

How sweetly her clear, melodious voice 
rang out in the pathos of that splendid little 
Scotch songl I thought she never seng so 
well. Ah I I now know why it was. Then 
she sang the plaintive little German serenade, 
“ To Minona,” placing a wonderful depth of 
fervor upon the line— 

“ Soft and low i bnaflie my passion:” 

And it was not long before I knew the 
reason of that also. 

“ You don’t like that so well ?” she queried, 
stopping at the second stanza. 

“No.” 

“And why, pray?” 

“For two reasons—one, because it is un- 
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suited to your voice; the other, because it 
always seemed to me to have a strange and 
forced tone,” 

Ton are something of a critic, as well as 
an oddity, Sir Harry.” 

^'Tes; but I always see and appreciate 
beauty when there is any to be seen.” 

“Ah! I suppose I may be conceited enough 
to consider that as personal?” 

There was no reply to this; but a quick, 
discordant tone from the piano told the 
reason. The slight struggle terminated soon, 
however, and I was very.certaih that I heard 
a sound resembling one made when some one 
kisses some other one. Presentfy Isabel spoke. 

“It is too bad that you should act so,” she 
said, deprecatinglv, 

“Is it?” 

“ Indeed it is.” 

“ Bnt it is only with yon, dear.” 

Ah! what a woeful sigh of pain and sorrow 
came welling up from my heart as these words 
sounded in my ears I How my soul yearned 
for poor Alice Winterton, whom I conceived 
to be so shamefully treated by this little scene! 
I bad come to regard her very dearly, for her 
gentle ways and sweet face had lain close to 
my heart for so many days. Then some one 
crossed the ball, and came into the room. 

“Where is Julia, Isabel?” said a stately 
voice, “ Have you seen her lately ?” 

It was Irene. 

“ I am sure I don’t know. I have not seen 
her for half an hour and upwards,” 

“ We have looked the house over, and do 
not find her.” 

“Hasn’t she retired? She complained,a 
while ago, of feeling sleepy and tired.” 

“No. We have been to her chamber, and 
it is empty.” 

I was about speaking, and relieving their 
apprehension, when Irene reached up, and 
turned the gas on foil blaze. 

What a tableau that parlor saw at that mo¬ 
ment! Irene tall and queen-like, standing in 
the centre of the room; Isabel, with hair a 
little ruffled from the recent playful struggle, 
turned half around on the piano-stool; St. 
John, leaning his right elbow gracefully upon 
the elaborately carved piano; father and 
Varney standing in the doorway. All eyes 
were turned towards me; and upon each face 
surprise and anxiety seemed having a contest 
for possession. I was the first to speak. 

* I wish I had been in my chamber ” laaid, 
in a low tone, looking sadly towards St. John 
and Isabel. 


“Why?” asked the latter, looking at me 
with dilated eyes. 

“ So I should not have heard what pained 
me so,” 

She came and sat down by me, taking my 
passive hand in bera. 

“ To think of yon robbing that sweet-faced 
angel Alice of her lover P* I s^^d, leaning my 
head on her shoulder. 

A loud, merry laugh rang out from her 
silvery throat. 

“ Harry ” she said, almost instantly, “ come 
here, and hear what this crazy girl is talking 
about” 

He came negligently forward. 

“Mr. Ireton,” she continued, turning to 
father, “ Julia thinks I am a terrible creature. 
Come and endorse that opinion.” 

Then she told the company what I had 
said. I began to grow irritated, and was 
wondering what it all meant, when father said, 
kindly, “ My darling, have yon been so blind ?” 

At that moment Miss Winterton appeared 
in the doorway, and exchanged a word with 
Varney, who still stood there. 

"Alice,” my father said, beckoning to her, 
“ come here, please,” 

A look of pain crossed herfeatures. Seeing 
so many gathered around me, she evidently 
thought something had happened. 

"Alice,” continued my father, " Julia says 
that Isabel has robbed you of your lover,” 

“ What! you!” she exclaimed. 

How they all laughed! 

“ My darling,” continued my father, “where 
have been your eyes for so many weeks, that 
you have not seen ?” 

“ But she always came with St John,” I 
said, with, a slight touch of vexation in my 
tone. 

"Because our studios joined each other, 
and we boarded in the same neighborhood,” 
said Alice. 

“And if Miss Winterton does not, like so 
many ladies, deny her age” said St.John, 
with becoming gravity, “she will acknowl¬ 
edge herself to be fonr or five years older 
than your humble servant If you can’t get 
up better matches than that, Miss Ireton, yon 
will hardly make it a profession.” 

“Are you very much disappointed, Julia?” 
my father said, looking at me with bis great 
brown eyes of tenderness and afiection; “and 
can yon love her as a mother?” 

Her bright curls swept my face as I leaned 
it upon her shoulder, and wept But the 
tears were not of sorrow. 
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THE MADONNA. 

BY MAKIA J. BISHOP. 


“ 0 Biddy, an’ it’s hard to sec yo an’ Jaiiiio 
hungry, for by little Dorab, tbc crather, that’s 
me oiuu heart!” 

“Now, Teddy, be quiet, will ye, darlin’? 
Didn’t I tell ye I took ye for better for worse? 
an’ if it’s turned out iforse, it’s not your fault, 
dear.” 

“ But to sec ye starvin’ to death, an’ yer 
red cheek growin’ wan an’ wliite, an’ I not 
able to fend fer ye—0, it’s breakin’ the heart 
of me 1” And the kind-hearted fellow hid his 
face in his hands, and sobbed aloud. “A 
pnrty counthry this,” he continued, “ where 
the big ones ride by in their kirridges and 
swape the strccths wid velvet, an’ the poor 
crathurs beside them hasn’t bread nor riiit 
for the bit shieling!” 

“But the kind Icddy tould us the poor 
would be helped by the corporastu—was it?” 

The young Irishman’s face flushed till the 
crimson mingled with his chestnut curls. 

“ Biddy Donavon,” he said, “ I love ye, an’ 
I’d die fer ye; but, lass, I’ll not be^/fer ye! 
No, I can stanc, but not hcfjl That was not 
the lesson the ould mither tought me!” 

“Tiddy, darlint, I have been tellin’ me 
hades llie inornin’, an’ it wont out of me head 
we'll mate luck. The praist tould us we’d 
meet wid help, an’ we kept a bravo heart. 
How much money ha’ ye got by ye, jewel, the 
day?” 

“Fifty cint ’ll buy me,” said Donavon, 
laying a currency note upon the rough board 
which >erved for a table. 


“ Teddy, dear, ye tould me, the May mornin’ 
that’s gone, that all ye had was mine, an’ 
that was your heart. Teddy, have I less 
now?” 

“ O Biddy, an’ isn’t it the bitther sorrow 
that thafs all yo have now?” 

“ Then, darlint, it’s all I want, an’ the bit o’ 
money I’ll jist give to the saints. Teddy, buy 
me a ticket for the picture of the Virgin they 
were tollin’ yo of.” 

“Biddy, yer crazy, staik crazy! It’s the 
bread for the eliildcr yer asking, an’ breaking 
me heart wid refusing yol” 

The wife said nothing. Slipping to his 
side, she laid her head upon his shouldej', 
and the great brown eyes looked into his with 
an entreating gaze. Her lip trembled. 

“Teddy, mo own darlint, yc'll not refuse 
me. It’s blessing, not bread, I’m saking,” she 
murmured. 

They were interrupted by a loud knock; 
one of those heartless knocks so often heard 
at the gates of poverty. 

There is the light stop on the thresliold, 
the slight touch of the silver boil, that says, 
“May an honored guest find admittance?” 
There fs the quick ontiy of trade, which says, 
“ Not you, my friend, but your patronage— 
your inoneijf I want. The express goes at 
four, no waiting.” And there is tlic domineer¬ 
ing insolence of wealth, thinking Its drachma 
can close the wound in the heart. On this 
occasion it was a thin-faced, liard-looklng 
man, who, in the convenient character of 
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Agent, did up Ids rich eini)loyci’’s cruelty for 
him at so much a month. 

“Mr. Donavoii/’ ho said, in a tone hanl as 
cut steel, “I'll thank you for a settlement.” 

“Work’s not to bo had, sir,” said the 
tenant, stepping before ids partner, who had 
opened the door. “ Ivery chit shall be paid 
when I get It.” 

“In that case,” said the agent, “in that 
case, the premises must be cleared by Satur¬ 
day noon. This Is very valuable property,” 
he said, looking at the falling plaster and torn 
paper on the walls. 

“Very well, sir,” said Donavon;“an’ It’s 
ycr own measure, if small grace ye find when 
ycr ordered out of yer tlnlment body!” 

The man of business did not hear the last 
of the sentence as he descended the stairs. 

Bridget’s eye rested on the solitary piece of 
scrip on the table, and her lip quivered. 

“Take it, jewel, lake it!” said Donavon. 
“It’ll not do much. Give it to the saints.” 

Bridget threw her arms around lior Ims- 
band’s neck. IIo broke from her gently and 
rushed down stairs. 

The beautiful hall, in which was held the 
fair for St. Mary’s orphans, was filled with 
gifts of rare workmanship and costly magnifi¬ 
cence; but conspicuous among them was a 
Madonna of surpassing loveliness. Group 
after group lingered around the beautiful 
work of art. Its price, two thousand dollars, 
was divided among mnuoroiis shareholders 
at the trifling sum of fifty cents. 

Among those who crowded around the 
painting was a pale, dark-eyed young woman. 
Crossing herself, as she raised her eyes to the 
picture, she hurriedly laid the price of n 
ticket upon the table, and turned sadly away. 
A look of pity from the gayly dressed dames 
around followed her, as the thin figure, wrap¬ 
ping her shawl closely around her, left the 
hall. 

We must now return to the Donavons. On 
the evening of the day on which they had re¬ 
ceived such summary notice to quit their 
abode, a low knock startled them from the 
reverie Into which both had fallen, and a mo¬ 
ment after a pale face was thrust Into Iho 
darkened room. 

“An’ it plaso ye, Mrs. Donavon, me own 
Winnie’s dying, sure ho Is, an* mo not a sup 
to wet the blue lips of him I” 

Lighting the solitary inch of candle which 
was kept in reserve, Bridget followed the 
widow to her still more wretched garret. 

On a low pallet, drawing his breath In con¬ 


vulsive sobs, lay a beautiful child of five years. 
Ills eyes, brightened in the agony of croup, 
looked up at tlic visitor, as if beseeching lielp. 
With the deft kindness for which woman is 
proverbial, Bridget wrung a wet towel from a 
basin, and applied it to tbo throat of the 
suflferer; llicn wrapping him in her shawl, 
she bore him to her own apartment. A few 
hours under her skillful management made 
her little patient so much better tliat his 
laugh rang out strangely hi the sad home; 
but the widow, reduced by penury and 
disease, contracted the disorder, and, iiol- 
withstaiiding the efibrt of her assiduous nurse 
Bridget, two days placed her beyond the 
reach of earthly sufiering. 

Bridget sat by the corpse of the mother, 
and secretly vowed she would share her last 
penny with the helpless orphan, while her 
kind-hearted partner replied to her beseeching 
look: 

“ Yes, darling; the bit crather shall share 
with our own Jamie, an’ the saints will send 
bread.” 

Their charitable ejaculations were, how¬ 
ever, soon interrupted by the arrival of the 
dreaded day of ejectment. 

“Nlver mind, Terrence, darling,” said the 
wife, as rndo hands were laid on her small 
stock of household comforts conveying them 
rapidly to the curbstone, while the young 
Irishman, with flashing eyes, behold the roof 
taken from the headset hisdearoncs. “Niver 
mind, we’ll find pity o’ the angels, if man is 
harder nor a stone.” 

“Does Torrence Donavon live here?” de¬ 
manded a gentlemanly stranger, as the littlo 
group emerged upon the sidewalk. 

“ No sir, he Uvea nowhere; but that is mo 
name,” said Donavon. 

“ Well, my man, I came to bring you good 
news; andjust in time, I think. Stop, my 
good man, put down that bod, if you please,” 
he said, addressing those who were emptying 
the littlo domicil. “ Mr. Donavon, I came to 
tell you your wife has drawn the tine picture 
at the fair to-day, and to ofier yon, on behalf 
of a friend, fifteen hundred dollars for tho 
prize.” 

Bridget fell on her knees beside the ruins 
of her home, and sobbed aloud. Terrence, 
lifting his cap, stood with his eyes raised to 
lieavcn. 

“ What’s that?” said tho agent, blushing. 
"What d’ye say? Mr. Donavon, I’ll run 
these things back in no time. You are wel¬ 
come to the Icneinentl” 
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“ You’ve (lone your wol’st, sir, an’ I’ll jist 
thank you to leave,” said the Iiishinan, hand¬ 
ing a note which the stranger ofiered to him, 
“No sir,” he said, turning to the stranger; 
“I’ll not sell me luck. It’s hers, an’ we'll 
just do wid it as she says.” 

“Thin,” saldllrldgct, “ lave it In the church 
till the saints give us a house to put it In.” 

“ In that case,” said the stranger, “ in that 
case, I hope you will engage in my store—un¬ 
less otherwise provided I'or, and I think times 
will mend.” 

Over the liigh altar In the church of Our 

in-, hung the beautiful Madonna; 

and proud and happy were the humble pair, 
as they kneeled below. 

Prosperity uow seemed to slilnc upon the 
Donavoiis. Rapidly he rose In favor with his 
employer, and from time to time his wages 
were increased, while Bridget’s pnulcjit man¬ 
agement soon filled tlielrhonie with comforts. 

Little Winnie was quite convalescent, and 
the spring days found llie liappy group sitting 
at their door, when a letter was put into the 
hand of the young Irishman. 

“What is it, Terrence?” said Bridget, aa 


she saw the changing color in her husband’s 
cheek. 

“ It’s land- that’s left to Winnie, in the ould 
counthry, and to mo as his best friend; 
enough to make yo an’ the little ones com¬ 
fortable for life, liiiiny!” ho said. “An’ now 
it’s tiic picture it’s come of. Ycr Just mo 
guardian angel, Bridget, an’ yer swato face 
has been the making o’ me!” 

“Thill I’ll tell ye what, Terrence. It’s the 
saints that has made us a house. Just build 
one cud beautiful, like a churcb, an’ tiiere 
wo’ll put the picture; an’ make mo a nice 
kitchen an’ a garden, liinny, an’ a bit place 
where the orphan aud widow may still bide 
wid usl” 

A few months saw, on the liillside of one of 
the loveliest villages of New England, a small 
white cottage rise. Half hidden by the trees 
one end displayed a richly-stained window, in 
contrast with the modest, unpretending stylo 
of the rest of the habitation. 

“And Iiere,” cried Bridget, as she clasped 
the orphan to her lieart, “ we will find a 
resting-place for the Madonna.” 
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BT WILi;iAM WOODS. 


It was a stormy afternoon in February. It 
had rained for three days, almost without 
cessation, and now, on the night of the 
fourth, there was not the slightest sign of 
clear weather. Rain, rain, rain, till it seemed 
as if the heavens, could hold no more*water, 
nor the sun refuse to show himself at last. 
But the heavens could hold a great deal more 
water, and the sun did absolutely refuse to 
send forth a sinj^e ray. 

ine country looked dismal enough. No 
sign of coming verdure was yet to be seen 
Upon the hillsides; not a single green leaf 
had appeared on any tree or shrub. The 
whole country wore a dead hue of brown, and 
the rivulets, which usually trickled through 
the vales and fields, clear as crystal, were now 
turbid and swollen into little rivers. In such 
Weather men like to he at home, by blazing 
firesides, and know the storm only as they 
see it from comfortable rooms; but all men 
cannot stay at home, even if it be comfort¬ 
able, and the stage-coach which runs between 
Manchester and Lollard, although not filled, 
had a fair number of passengers. 

There were two ladies and six men. One 


of the ladies was not very young, althou^ 
she tried to convince herself that she was. 
She could not have been far from forty, but 
she shook the two long ringlets which hung 
on either side of her thin face, put her head 
on one side, smiled as sweetly, and looked up 
into one’s face as archly, as.if she were in. 
reality a young maiden of sixteen, the only 
age, if any, at which such airs could have 
become her. Her name was Tilden, and she 
was travelling with her elder brother to 
Lollard. 

Opposite the would-be youthful maiden 
was the other lady of the party, Morton. 
Being the only two ladies in the stage, they 
had soon formed an acquaintance, though 
perhaps Miss Morton would have been con¬ 
tented with the company of her esports, her 
guardian and his nephew, Mrl Griswold and 
Harry Rogers. Miss Morton was very lovely; 
but, besides her beauty, there was that in her 
face which attracted, apart from her good 
looks; something in the whole expression 
which made every one like her the moment 
they saw her. Harry Rogers was no excep¬ 
tion to the rule, nor was his Uncle Griswold. 
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There had been no love-maljing as yet be¬ 
tween the young people, because both knew 
that it would dis{flgase Mr. Griswold to have 
his nephew take advantage of the presence of 
Miss Morton in his house, to bind her by any 
engagement, before she had been introduced 
iuto society and seen something of the world. 

It was the dearest wish of his heart, how¬ 
ever, that they should be engaged at some 
future time; for, childless as he was, he had 
for years looked upon them as his children. 
Many a prank had they played upon him 
when young, nor, as they grew older, had 
they ceased to aunoy him. Harry was a 
student at Oxford, and, as he was always in 
want of money, and, as his uncle was not 
always ready to give it to him, he used to 
secure the assistance of Kate Morton, and 
together they would tease the old gentleman, 
until he, to stop their teasing, would do what¬ 
ever was required of him. 

The coach jogged along the road. They 
should have been at the Horse and Mare, the 
next stopping-place, by this time; but the 
• roads were so injured in places by the long 
rain, that the coach was nearly an hour 
behind time. They were now driving across 
a fiat country, where the wind and rain 
seemed to attack them on every side. Most 
of the passengers were asleep, or very quiet; 
too tired with their disagreeable ride to feel 
■^eigetic enough to talk. Even Miss Tilden, 
■who was usually loquacious enough, and had 
kept up a ceaseless stream of talk for the last 
two hours, seemed to resign herself at last to 
the depressing'influence of the weather, and 
was silent Now that she was quiet, Harry 
Bogers thought it was a good time to com¬ 
mence operations against his uncle. He sat 
on the back seat, on one side of bis imcle, 
while Kate sat on the other side. He spoke 
In a low tone, so that only Kate and Mr. 
Griswold could hear. 

**Uncle, how about that money?” Harry 
poked Miss Morton with his cane, to let her 
know that he was beginning the assaulL 

“ Money, what money?” said Mr. Griswold. 

“ That fifty pounds you’re going to give me, 
yon know.” 

“Nonsense!” 

“ Unde,” said Kate, who dways called Mr. 
Griswold uncle, “I’m afraid you’re losing your 
hearing. Harry is speaking about money. 
You’re going to gite him fifty pounds, you 
know.” 

“ Fifty pounds ? Fll see him—well, I wont 
swear, then; only take your hand away, or 


youll smother me. I can’t breathe. Kate, 
you must get over that trick, for you might 
seriously injure me sometime. Thank for¬ 
tune, nay teeth are sound, and Fm not 
troubled with asthma. I dou’t know exactly 
hov3 it would injure me, but I dare say it 
might.” 

“Tes, Kate, you must be very careful; for 
it would never do to murder uncle, before I 
get this fifty pounds he means to give me.” 

“ Mean to give you, humph!” 

“ ru take it in small notes, uncle, if you 
please.” 

“Very likely, when —^ 

“ When ? O, any time; suit your own con¬ 
venience about the time. That is, any time 
in the next twenty-four hours.” 

“No, you don’t get a penny, man. You 
come far too often for money. You’re a pair 
of robbers; you wouldn’t leave me a penny.” 

“Robbers! 0 Mr. Griswold, is there any 
danger of robbers? On this lonely heath, 
too, and we’re going so slowly. O, O, what 
shall I do?” 

Miss Tilden had caught the word robbers. 
It had been quite sufiicient to rouse her from 
her light sleep. This woman’s tongue had 
been the most disagreeable thing of the whole 
journey to Mr. Griswold. If he hated any¬ 
thing, it was a talkative woman, and he 
‘almost groaned aloud to think that he should 
have aroused her, just when she had com¬ 
menced fo be quiet. Harry Rogers, knowing 
how his uncle felt towards Miss Tilden, 
determined to bother him. So, before Mr. 
Griswold could explain his langu^e, he 
spoke to the talkative lady. 

“My uncle, Miss Tilden, was only remark¬ 
ing that he did not think there were any 
highwaymen out so early in the evening. 
They don’t usually commence their depreda¬ 
tions till later.” ^ 

“Harry, what are you talking about? I 
was only saying —” 

“ Precisely, unde. I -was just about to add 
that you said, that, as the night was so unn- 
sually dark, and the coach late, and there 
were but few passengers, that probably they 
would not mind the time at alL” 

“ O gracious! I’m an of a fi utter. Why, we 
may all be murdered. Dear Mr. Griswold, I 
shall throw myself on you, if we’re attacked.” 

“ But, Miss Tilden, I assure you—^ 

“ Of course, Miss Tilden, unde would look 
out for you the first one. 1 really don’t th mlr 
you need have any fear; for, although this 
road is just the place for them —” 
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“But I thought there were not any such 
beings as highwaymen uow-a-<lays.” 

“Very true, madam,” said ilr. Griswold. 
“I was telling you, when this impudent 
young man interrupted me—” 

“O uncie. I’m sure you’re too hard on 
Harry, He didn’t mean to be impudent, did 
you, Harry? Ko, uncle, you know he didn’t. 
Then tell him you're not angry with him. 
Speak kindly to him, uncle. Now do, wont 
you?” 

“Wliat! you, too, at it? Why, you don’t 
allow me to say one word. I set out in the 
beginning to tell Miss Tilden—” 

” Uncle, you really must excuse me for in¬ 
terrupting you, but yon Imow that you and 
Miss Tilden have done all the talking ever 
since we started, and I don’t think you ought 
to complain, if Harry and I should speak now 
and then.” 

This was too much for Mr. Griswold. Miss 
Tilden had been talking at him, but that he 
should be blamed for it was more than he 
could endure. He, therefore, kept an indig¬ 
nant silence. 

Miss Tilden had scarcely time to pretend 
to recover from her feigned fright, before the 
coach reached the little vUlage of Norwich, 
and drew uo at the inn. Horse and Mare. 
“Half an hour for sapper,” said the driver. 
And the passengers gladly left the uncomfort¬ 
able coach, and proceeded at once to regale 
themselves upon the fare bountifully provided 
for them. 

“Kate,” said Mr. Griswold, as he seated 
himself at the table, before a huge. Juicy piece 
of roast bee^ and saw on either side of him 
hot, steaming d'lshes, that m'lght have tempted 
an epicure, or on the side-table, puddings and 
pies, “I think, on the whole, we'll stay here 
to-night. We have had enough of travelling 
in this weather. I haven’t enjoyed a meal 
since we started, and, as we have a nice din¬ 
ner now, let us take time enough to enjoy it” 

“■Very well, uncle. Tm only too weU 
pleased to do so. As for Harry—” 

“I shouldn’t think of opposing any plan for 
iny uncle’s comfort, especially when he has 
just promised me fifty pounds. I say, uncle, 
let’s drink a glass of this port to your 
generosity.” 

“As for the glass of wine, I wont object, 
especially as it is peculiarly good for a country 
village.” 

“Ton object to drinkingto your generosity; 
but, uncle, you need not be squeamish about 
that. Xou’re very well, as the world goes; 


yes, I think you are tolerably generotis. 
Sometimes I know you’re rather slow in 
giving, but you’ve been so forward with your 
offer of the fifty pounds, it doesn’t become 
me, at any rate, to say anything about the 
slowness in the past.” 

Fifty pounds!” said Miss Tilden, who* was 
opposite, and who was never willing to allow 
My conversation to go on without joiumg in 
it, “fifty pounds, did you say? And were 
you going to give them to those naughty 
highwaymen, if they would let you keep your 
watch?” 

Miss Tilden smiled sweetly, and shook her 
two ringlets at Mr. Griswold, who muttered 
something which sounded to Kate very much 
like “ d-that woman!” 

“Uncle,” whispered K qje, “you mustn’t 
swear.” 

“ It’s enough to make a saint swear. Here 
is a nice dinner, and Tm hungry, and yet 
can’t put a morsel in my mouth, without see¬ 
ing that woman opposite me shaking her 
head at me and grinning as if I were doing 
something improper. I believe I eat like 
other folks, don’t I ?” 

“Tes, uncle, of course you do. You must 
not mind her. She is only trying to make 
herself agreeable to you, that’s all.” 

“She doesn’t succeed, at all,” said Mr. 
Griswold. 

Meantime, Harry had entertained ^^Tiss 
Tilden, and the dinner proceeded with more 
comfort to Mr. Griswold, at any rate. 

“ Kate,” said Harry, in French, “ what can 
I do? That woman has made uncle cross, 
and I can’t get a penny out of him now. 
■What's mcft-e, I must have it befere to¬ 
morrow; for, you know, I leave you here, 
and, if he doesn’t give me the money to-night, 
I shan’t get it at all.” 

“ Perhaps I can get him to send it to you.” 

“ But it will be too late. I must pay some 
of my small debts, and have a little pocket- 
money. I haven’t enough to pay my travel¬ 
ling expenses now.” 

“■What are you two talking about? If 
there is any language I detest, it is Frem*. 
It is only fit for dancing-masters and 
milliners.” 

“ Kate was only saying how good you were.” 

“Yes, uncle; and Harry said you were as 
handsome as you were good!” 

“Ohosh! I know better than that. You 
were probably plotting how you could get 
money from me.” 

“ O uncle, what an idea?’ 
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“Very well, plot away! only Fm afraid it 
wont do much good. The young scapegrace 
spends a good deal more money than you and 
I, and Kate together, and I must cure him of 
his extravagance.” 

“ Time's up, ladies and gentlemen. Please 
to take your places as quickly as possible,” 
the driver called out, in a loud voice. The 
passengers hurried down the remainder of 
their dinner, finished their foaming ale, and 
proceeded to bundle np for the stage. 

“ This, Kate, is what I call comfort.” 

ifr. Griswold looked at the fireplace at one 
end of the room, filled with blazing hickory- 
logs which sent a bright, cheerful glow all 
over the room, at the viands before him 
which he had not yet touched, and his half- 
emptied bottle of wine and his London stout. 
The warmth of the room, the bright light, 
good dinner, the rich wine, bad a delicious 
taste of comfort to him, which was tacitly in¬ 
creased, when he saw his late fellow-pas¬ 
sengers hurrying out of the room, to conthme 
their disagreeable ride, 

“Kate,” said he, seeing that ^iss Tilden 
made no sign of going, “ isn't that woman 
going to leave us ?” 

“I believe not, imcle. She says that it 
would never do for her to be alone with so 
many men, and so shell stay with us.” 

“ O thunder. Fm almost inclined to go on 
again.” 

“ Too late now, uncle,” said Kate; for just 
at that moment she heard the driver crack 
his whip, and the coach go oflu 

“I wish her brother would take care of 
her,” said ilr. Griswold, looking at a stout 
gentleman who sat side of iliss Tilden, and 
who seemed to be the very reverse of his 
sister. Throughout most of the ride in the 
stage-coach he had slept, and now he never 
opened his month except to eat his dinner. 

Meantime Harry Rogers was thinking how 
he could get fifty pounds from his uncle.. He 
knew that he could get it eventually, but he 
wanted it that evening. His uncle was very 
generous, and always gave him whatever 
money he asked for; but he liked to be teased 
for it, and to deliver lectures on economy, 
and the sin of extravagance. Harry was not, 
in reality, an extravagant person; but a 
young man at Oxfoid needs considerable 
money, and Harry liked t# be as free with his 
money as other students. How could he get 
fifty pounds from his uncle that night? He 
must do it, somehow. Mr. Griswold would 
pardou any joke he might play on him, for he 


was quite used to such tricks, and knowing 
that they were always harmless iu their 
nature, and done to please him as much as 
the perpetrator of them, he always took them 
in good humor as they were intended. Harry 
thought a long time what plan he might de¬ 
vise to obtain the desired sum, and, finally, 
was almost in despair because he was at his 
wit’s end and could think of no means, 
whatever. 

“ ^Vhat’s the matter, man ? TThy don’t you 
eat your dinner? Are you repenting of your 
sins, or do you see anything peculiar about 
that side of the room ? For the last ten min¬ 
utes, you’ve been looking at that wall, and 
not seen it either, Fll be bound. What is it, 
Harry, a ghost or what?” said Mr. Griswold. 

“Nothing, uncle, I forgot myself, that’s all, 
as great thinkers will do, now and then, I 
lost myself in my own thoughts.” 

“ Leave your great thoughts and finish 
your dinner, whUe I see about rooms.” So 
saving, Mr. Griswold rose from the table to 
make arrangements for the night. 

“ Kate,” said Harr^ “ Fve not thoroughly 
decided upon any plan by which I may get 
the fifty pounds, but if anything happens, 
don’t be surprised.” 

“ Trea bien. I'll be prepared.” 

Mr. Griswold soon returned. He had not 
been able to procure a private parlor as he 
had desired, but the landlord told him that 
there was no one staying in the house besides 
their party and the Tildens, and, as the night 
was stormy, there probably would be no one 
in the common sitting-room of the tavern, 
and they might have that room entirely to 
themselves. This was \'ery satisfactory to 
them all, and they withdrew to their separate 
apartments, to make snch changes in their 
dress as they saw fit. 

Mr. Griswold was the first to descend to the 
sitting-room ; he had donned his comfortable 
dressing-gown and put on a pair of slippers. 
These articles-of apparel he always took with 
him, whenever he went more than ten miles 
from home. He drew the only easy-chair in 
the room before the grate, and unfolding one 
of the many newspapers he had brought wfth 
him, proceeded to make himself comfortable. 
Presently Kate and Miss Tilden entered the 
room. Mr. Griswold was determined not to 
have that woman, as he called her, talk at 
him as she had done most of the journey, aud 
so pretended not to hear the many remarks 
that lady made to attract his attention, bnt 
devoted himself, apparently, entirely to his 
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newspaper. Sate, however, saw he could not 
read a word. Miss TUden kept up a flow of 
talk, now and then saying something that 
made llr. Griswold almost feel compelled to 
speak. Many of the remarks were so provok¬ 
ing that he could scarcely keep quiet He 
knew, however, that she was doing all she 
could to make him speak, and that, if he once 
began, he would be obliged to take some part 
in the conversation. His spectacles wanted 
wiping. He could scarcely see the print be¬ 
fore him; but knowing that Miss Tilden 
would not fail to seize such an opportunity to 
address him, he refrained, and continued 
looking fixedly at the paper before him, tiil his 
eyes ached. Poor man, he would have been 
so comfortable but for that woman’s tongue. 
Kate thoroughly enjoyed the scene. She 
didn’t pity her uncle at alL 

“My dear Miss Morton, do I look pale? do 
you know I almost fainted when your naughty 
uncle so frightened us about the highway¬ 
men ? ^Does he often frighten you by such 
wicked tricks ?” 

“Hot very often, though I think Mr. Rogers 
was the guilty one in this case, wasn’t he ?” 

“Was he ? no, I think noL I guess one was 
as bad as the other. They are all alike, these 
men, you know; they do so like to frighten 
ns poor women.” 

Mr. Griswold apparently did not hear any 
of this talk, but he had been tempted to break 
out in an indignant denial of Miss Tildeu’s 
assertion. He conquered the temptation and 
continued his reading. 

“ What a very thorough reader your uncle 
is, ’ said Miss Tilden, to Kate, just loud enough 
to reach Mr. Griswold’s ear. “He’s the most 
thorough reader I ever saw. Do you know 
that he has been reading that page of the 
paper ever since we came in ?” 

Tins was very true, and Kate knew it 

“Perhaps there is something-very interest¬ 
ing on iL” 

“ Why, there’s nothing but advertisements. 
Not a single thing else, I know.” 

This was tantalizing, but Mr. Griswold still 
kept his eyes fixed on the page before him, 
which was, indeed, covered with advertise¬ 
ments. Soon he heard a step along the 
passage-way and some one entered the room. 
It was not Harry’s step, and he supposed it 
was Mr. Tilden. The ladies, however, did 
not speak, but ceased from their conversation 
entirely. Wlio could have entered that would 
have such an effect upon them ? Mr. Gris¬ 
wold put down his paper and looked at the 


stranger, for a stranger he certainly was, 
neither Harry, nor Mr. Tilden; nor did Mr. 
. Griswold recollect having seen him at the 
dinner-table. 

The man who had entered had a long, 
shaggy heard and whiskers. His hair fell in 
disorder over his forehead, and almost down 
to his shoulders. He wore no linen that w.-u 
visible. A long coat, which was neither over¬ 
coat nor dressing-gown, hung almost down to 
his ankles, displaying a pair of boots but 
hiding whatever other nether garments he 
might have on. Tlie man might have been a 
peddler or a quack doctor. Wliatever he was, 
Mr. Griswold was provoked that he should 
enter the room which the landlord had said 
they should have to themselves. 

“Kate, where’s Harry?” said Mr. Griswold. 

“ He went out with Mr. Tflden, I believe, 
uncle.” 

The stranger’s actions were very peculiar. 
He looked out of the window, then at the 
fire, then he moved to the doorway, holding 
up his hands as if he felt something in the 
air. Mr. Griswold watched him over his 
newspaper, as he went through these per¬ 
formances and waited for him to sit down. 
But apparently the man had no such inten¬ 
tion. He walked round the room slowly, 
sometimes smiling to himself, sometimes 
frowning. Finally, his eye rested on Kate, 
and he gazed long and earnestly at her. Hor 
did he seem to notice at all the angry glance 
that Mr. Griswold cast upon him, nor the 
embarrassment which Kate seemed to feel 
from his fixed gaze. He again repeated his 
hand performances, and when’he had finished 
these, he resumed his stare at Kate. Mr. 
Griswold was getting indignant. Even Miss 
Tilden was at a loss what to do, or how to 
behave. 

“■Wonderful,” muttered the stranger, 
“most wonderfuh Hature is concordant— 
man probably discordant. So, so, so, so, thus 
runs away the opportunity of entering upon 
the dreamy realms of a celestial Utopia.” 

“ Sir,” said Mr. Griswold, determined to put 
an end to such nonsense, “ did you address 
me?” 

“And of seizing from the other world what 
therein is.” And he looked sadly at Kate and 
shook his head slowly. 

Mr. Griswold would put up with such 
actions no longer. 

“ Sir,” said he, angrily, “ do you not see that 
your gaze is ofi’ensive to the young lady? She 
fs my ward, and I shall not sufiTer any man to 
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look at her as you are looking. I say, do you 
hear?” 

“Tour Trard?” says the stranger, by no 
means disconcerted by the angry tone in 
which Hr. Griswold addre^ed him; “ your 
ward, sir?” he repeated, slowly; “ she is more 
than that She is a glorious mediiun between 
this and another world. She may see things 
that to us do not exist She, I say, is the 
most peculiarly gifted person I have ever 
seen. Only half a mortal, she hovers over the 
confines of the material and immaterial. She 
may fly into the realms of ideality, and bring 
to us poor creatures of clay the fruits plucked 
from the hereafter.” 

‘^Sir, I don’t understand at all But, I re¬ 
peat, I shall not allow—” 

“Sir, I am a mesmerizer. l^’ay, start not! 
I am not, as you see, like other men. I have 
power in my fingers to seal the eyelids of men, 
to put them into a trance from which they 
never will ^vaken till I by mystic passes re¬ 
awaken them.” 

‘^Nonsense,” 

" In this sleep, or trance, I can send the 
mind to the uttermost parts of the earth, ay, 
to the depths of the sea, and they will answer 
whatever questions I may put them relative 
to things in those localities.” 

“How stranger said iliss Tilden. 

“All stufi* and nonsense. Fve heard of snch 
humbugs before. I believe I have possession 
of this room for this evening—” 

“Humph!” interrupted the stranger. “I 
laugh your scoffs to scorn. They proceed from 
the ignorauce of a bigoted brain. I dare voii 
to a trial. Let me tiy my power. If I fail, I 
give you ten pounds.” 

“And if you succeed, I give you ten times 
ten.” 

“’Tiswell. The pounds are mine. We’ll 
place them in this box. There are my ten 
pounds.” 

ilr. Griswold had no intention of making 
any wager; hut as he had spoken, he thought 
he could not draw back, and placed ten ten- 
pound notes in the little box in which the 
mesmerizer had deposited his money. What 
a plague this man was; he might frighten 
Kate, and, at any rate, had spoiled the even¬ 
ing for them. He regretted be had not turned 
him out of the room‘at first Where was 
Harry all this time, he wondered. That he 
should he left alone with two women and a 
mesmerizer, was too much. Meantime, the 
man was looking fixedly at him, as if he would 
read his very thoughts. Mr. Griswold felt 


very uneasy under this earnest gaze, but tried 
to look unconcerned. 

“ I don’t know whether you are a good sub¬ 
ject or not Whether you and I are in 
accordance. How did you feel when I looked 
at you?” 

“Pretty much as I should feel when any 
person was staring impudently at me.” 

“ Did you feel a sort of thrill, a tingling all 
over you, an electric current going through 
you ?” 

“ No, nothing of the sort.” 

“Let me try again, though first, let me 
place you. Perhaps the air is adverse 
here.” 

• He placed him before the fireplace. Mr. 
Griswold would have resisted, firmly con¬ 
vinced that all mesmerism was nonsense, but 
be thought of Ijis money, and how the mes- 
merizer would attribute bis unwillhigness to 
fear, and submitted to the trial. The mes¬ 
merizer now took a candle from the table and 
held it-within two mches of Mr. Griswold’s 
right eye. 

■ “ Now look me in the eye,” he said. 

Mr. Griswold felt his legs getting nnconH 
fortably warm, so warm that he thought his 
clothes must be scorching. Then the light, 
too, so near his eye, made them water pain¬ 
fully. Meanwhile the mesmerizer was look¬ 
ing fixedly at him, right in that poor right eye, 
and at the same time was gesticulating with 
his right hand slowly. Mr. Griswold bore up 
under his sufferings with the patience of a 
martyr. 

“Do you feel the sympathetic thrill?” said 
the mesmerizer. 

“I feel most uncomfortably warm,” said 
Mr. Griswold. 

“I thought so. It’s coming. I see in your 
right eye signs of its influence. You close the 
lid frequently, and the sympathetic humor is 
evident” 

“ My eye waters because the light is so near. 
Whose wouldn’t?” 

“ Spirits sympathetic of the ideal world/ 
began the mesmerizer. 

“ I say, how long is this to last? I feel as 
wide awake as ever.” 

“ Don’t be impatient! All is going on right. 
You are a bad subject, and you wink so often 
that you seriously impede the current If 
you’ll only look at me without winking, I 
think by the end of a quarter of an hour —^ 

“Quarter of an hour? Zounds, man, I 
should have no sight at all by that time, and 
I’m almost roasted already. PU have no more 
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of tlii3 nonsense. Tve had too much of it 
already.” 

“Nonsense! how dare you speak so of the 
sublime gift ? It is as much beyond the com¬ 
prehension of your thick skull as I am above 
you. Because you've lost a hundred pounds —^ 

“Lost a hundred pounds? Ton didn’t 
mesmerize me.” 

“ That wasn't my fault I would have done 
so had you given me time. You, yourself, ac¬ 
knowledge the premonitory symptoms of the 
sympathetic thrill.” 

“Sympathetic nonsense I I acknowledged 
being burned and almost blinded—” 

“Very well, sir, we'H try again.” 

“ No, you don’t Fm not going to sacridce 
my sight or life to such ridiculous foolery. 
You may take your money and I’ll take mine, 
and then, if you’ll honor us by your absence, 
we’ll forgive yon all your humbug.” 

“Sir, by insulting my science you insult me. 
Nor shall I allow your fear of losing your 
money to keep me from my rights. I will 
show you how great my power is. Either of 
these ladies I will mesmerize in five minutes. 
If I do not succeed, I will return the money.” 

“ You may try as long as you please with 
that lady, if she’s willing. As for the other, 
I wont have her subjected to such noi^nse.” 

“ 0,1 should never survive any one looking 
at me so. It’s dreadful. It would kill me, I 
know it would.” 

“Very well, PU try it with this young lady 
then.” 

“ No, you don’t, sir. I wont allow it,” 

“ I’m not afraid, unde. Not a bit.” 

“ I don’t care. I wont have such a man 
fooling with you.” 

“ Sir, I forgive your ignorance and prejudice, 
as it is perhaps not unnatural from one who, 
even against his will, has felt my power. 
"With a few passes you will see this young 
lady in a deep trance. She is an excellent 
subject, as I assured you. If I do not succeed, 
Z return the money.” 

“ lietum it ? why you haven’t got it yet” 

“ No, but I regard it as virtually mine. As 
a man of honor, you couldn’t refuse it Young 
i^dy, if you will—” 

“ Kate, I am not going to have your sight 
injured at your ^e. My eyes ache now.” 

“ There is no need of the light in this 
case. She can keep her position, just where 
she is.” . 

“ Do, uncle, only for a few minutes. Pm 
wide awake enough now, and I don’t think it 
very probable I shall be asleep-rery soon.” 


“ rn pve you five minutes then, .and no 
more.” 

“ ’Tia sufficient Young lady, look at me. 
Now keep silent” 

Mr. Griswold took out his watch to count 
the minutes. The mesmerizer made a few 
passes in the air with his hands. They seemed 
to have a wonderful effect on Kate. Her 
eyes closed, her head fell back. 

“ Why, Kate, what are you about ?” said Mr. 
Griswold. 

“Hush, you must not si)eak. The current 
is flowing smoothly and swiftly.” 

“ WTiat is the girl about ? A minute ago 
she was wide awake. Wake up, Kate.” 

It was wonderful, certainly. Kate, in about 
sixty seconds, had fallen sound asleep. 
Her head reclined on the hack of her chair. 
She attempted to rouse herself when her 
uncle spoke, hut sleep overpowered her. Her 
eyes were closed, and she breathed regularly 
but apparently with difficulty. Mr. Griswold 
was astounded. He did not know what to 
make of it. Miss Tilden was equally amazed^ 
so much so that she said nothing. Mr. Gris¬ 
wold believed there was deception somewhere 
—but where it was it puzzled him to telL 
Kate to all appearance was sound asleep. 

“Sir, I think we have proceeded far enough. 
Pm going to wake her. How you put her 
asleep I don’t know, hut I suppose you have 
used some preparation of chloroform. I shall 
wake her, at any rate. Kate, Kate, wake 
u>” 

“ Sir, your voice cannot wake her. This is 
not a common sleep. Though you shook her 
ever so hard you would not rouse her. Hush! 
she is ready to speak. Lady, where are you?” 

As if impelled by the mesmerizers will, she 
answered: 

“ I am in a Voom, and, by the furniture, I 
should know it was a man’s room; ‘there are 
cricket-bats, and fishing-rods, and a rifle, and 
boxing-gloves. Yes, it must be Harry Rogers’s 
room, for his name is on the rifle. I can see 
it plainly.” 

“ Zounds, girl, I don’t understand this non¬ 
sense at all.” 

“ There are several hills on the table, all 
unpaid. Some notes, too, asking Mr. Pmgers 
to pay them at once, as there is danger of 
starvation, or being turned out of house and 
home if he does not. One is from his washer^ 
woman, and another from his shoemaker. Ou 
the table lies an open note besides. It is in 
Harry’s handwriting. 1 can read it. It is 
directed to his creditors, and tells them not to 
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despair. He is going to his uncle who is the 
soul of generosity. He will pay their bills, he 
will not have the heart to refuse. Meantime, 
he must go to the city to see his uncle and 
get a dress for the masquerade party Sady 
Batchelder intends to give. He has decided 
to take the part of a mesraerizer—” 

“ O, you rascal, you have been playing me a 
trick, have you? Serving your uncle iu this 
way, but it isn’t too late, yet” Mr. Griswold 
made a dive at the box containing the money, 
but Harry was before him. They turned over 
the table in their haste, but Harry got posses¬ 
sion of the box. 

“All’s fair In love and war, uncle, and this 
was war.” Harry had tom off his wig and 
false whiskers, and now stood laughing at his 
uncle. 

“Blit, Harry, you didn’t have that old coat 
in your valise, did y#u ?” 

“Ko, uncle, I got the landlord to lend it to 


me. The wig and whiskers were 
however.” 

“How strange:” said Miss THden. “To* 
gentlemen act so queerly.” 

“But, Harry, you must glre me back my 
money, haif, at any rate.” 

“To the victor beiong the spoiis, uncle. 
Tou ought to have given me fifty, and the 
other fifty is no more than the sympathetic 
thriil is worth.” 

“Sympathetic nonsense. If ever you play 
any more such pranks I wont give you a 
shilling.” 

“ O Mr. Griswold, that's too hard. Tm sura 
I’ve been vastly amused. Now you wont be 
so cniel, will you, for my sake, if not for his,” 
said Miss Tilden. 

“Humph!” said Mr. Griswold, “I think it 
time fur us ail to be in bed.” And he depart¬ 
ed, not entirely displeased that he had been 
tricked out of his money. 
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